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TYPOLOGICAL INSIGHTS INTO 
FOLKLORE OF GOA 


INTRODUCTION 


Culture is a natural mirror of the Goan identity. Through the 
historical upheavals, it has survived and has managed to capture the 
kaleidoscopic moods of nature. This tiny state is situated on the 
western coast of India between the Sahyadri Mountain range and the 
Arabian Sea. It is a land of undulating countryside with wide sandy 
beaches, rice field and lush green palm groves. Goa is a world- 
renowned tropical beach paradise. Its coastline divided into various 
well known picturesque beaches attracts hordes of visitors from all 
over the world. Golden sands, lush greenery, colourful sky, gently 
flowing rivers, their tributaries and estuaries watering the fertile 
lowlands make Goa a scenic wonderland. Goa is known for its 
unique cultural fabric. 


Culture is the way of life of people. It is visible in their arts, 
social systems, habits, customs and their religion. It is an 
assemblage of arts, customs and beliefs. It is generally related to 
excellence in arts, letters, manners, scholarly pursuits etc. in a 
particular stage of civilization. Goa is a beautiful creation of nature 
supported a vibrant and dynamic culture. 


Any researcher in Goan art and culture is hampered by the 
relative lack of primary resources. Though a few published studies 
have attempted to cover the wealth of the information on art and 
culture available in various forms of Goan folklore such as folk 
songs, folk tales, folk dances, folk theatre forms, arts, crafts and 
rituals, most of them lack modern ethno-methodological 
approaches. Systematic and scientific approach is required for 
recording this unpolluted store-house of traditional oral folk 
achieves to build a cohesive and integrated artistic and cultural 
sequence of the origin and evolution of the Goan society. Among 
different forms of traditional arts, the folk performing arts are 
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traditions of performance rooted in local communities. These have a 
long history. Their various facets are all pervading. These art forms 
bring colours and joy to our festivals and ceremonies. These forms 
reaffirm the faith of the people in their cultural heritage. There are 
communities whose performance traditions could be traced to 
medieval and Neolithic period. It is also interesting to note that a 
number of presentations were associated to particular shrine and 
also restricted to a few families and communities. 


In Goa, almost every village is home to one or more folk 
performing art forms. It may be a musical, narrative, dance or 
theatrical presentation. They can be seen at an event like the 
traditional village festival. These facets have made folk performing 
art forms repositories of the long continuities of ancient traditions. 
These establish the linkage between the hoary past and present. In 
fact, they exemplify complex interaction of life and establish, time 
and again that art is an intrinsic part of life. 


During the present time, folk performing arts have captured the 
attention of scholars, policy makers and administrators. However it 
is the fact that the myriad folk forms are associated with religious 
and mythological aspects of village communities. The agricultural 
communities used to celebrate the rhythms of routine life with the 
presentation of folk music, dance and theatre which are the roots of 
the modern classical music, dance and theatre. 


Keeping in view the initial requirement of any researcher in 
folk performing art of Goa, the first ever attempt has been made in 
this book of devising a system of classifying the various basic art 
generes, their sub-generes, sub-categories and variants in modern 
scientific manner. It is an important step for the scholarly world for 
undertaking further research studies in the fields of folklore, history, 
cultural anthropology, and so on. 


It could be helpful for the administration for preservation and 
legal protection under the Cultural Property Protection Programme 
as envisaged in the Cultural Policy adopted by the state government. 
It could also be used for promotion of some art forms at state and 
national level. It would be certainly helpful to increase the 
opportunities for the art lovers, students, teachers, policy makers, 
and general public to view the traditional performances in natural 
ambience and in the most authentic manner. 
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This was aneed of the time for posterity. The present project is 
an outcome of this researcher's sustained interest in creating 
awareness about the importance of Goan folklore, folk art and 
culture in wider perspective. Thus it would be a valuable tool in 
education, especially in view of New Education Policy, research and 
promotion of cultural industry. 


It is my proud previledge to acknowledge with thanks to Dr. 
Nandkumar Kamat for his brilliant inputs. I extend my sincere 
thanks to wellknown artist Shri. P. A. Suryavamshi for beautiful 
cover design for this book. | also thank Shri. Payyanur Ramesh Pai 
(Ernakulam, Kerala) and Dr. Aravind Shanbhag (Kumta) for 
providing me the list of local scholars of Konkani folklore. My 
wholeheartedly thanks are due to my wife Amita for full-time 
support in completion the task. 


- Dr. Pandurang Phaldesai 
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What is Typology? 


Folklorists have created several tools unique to the 
discipline that allows for the cross-cultural and international study 
of folk narratives, particularly tale type indexes and motif indexes. 


Typology is a system of groupings usually called types. Its 
members are identified by postulating specified attributes that are 
mutually exclusive and collectively exhaustive. The groupings are 
set up to aid demonstration or inquiry by establishing a limited 
relationship among phenomena. A type may represent one kind of 
attribute or several and need include only those features that are 
significant for the problem at hand. 


In other words a typology is a classification according to 
general type, especially archaeology, psychology, social sciences 
and folklore and so on. Originally, it was used in the context of the 
study of interpretation of types and symbols in the Bible. It is the 
study of wide range of the genera as a part of the enquiry of 
researchers, who tend to make generalisations that deal with the 
more observable aspects of the material such as structure, contents, 
order, sound, occasion of practising and so on. Typologies can be 
used for the study of variables and of transitional situations. 
Classification deals with natural classes i.e. with groupings that 
differ from other groupings. It can be only preliminary step in the 
study of variables. 


Folklore presents us a vast array of structural similarities and 
differences. Typology is an important approach pointing the 
detailed description of the similarities or differences, regardless of 
their historical antecedents, and proceeds from there to generalise 
about the structure and function. It essentially includes nature of 
diversity. It led to early attempts to set up genetic and structural 
typologies of folklore material. The task of preparation of typology 
not only deepens our understanding the folklore material in its own 
right but it provides an essential first stop in understanding human 
intellectual capacity. According to Doran and Hodson, this task has 
proved one of the most time consuming aspect of research. 
Typology usually subsists on the frontiers of research. 
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In archaeology, a typology is the result of the classification of 
things according to their physical characteristics that are also called 
types. It helps to manage a large mass of archaeological data. The 
basis of typology depends upon the approach of the researcher such 
as chronology, place or origin, content etc. 


_ The most well-known of these are Aarne and Thompson’s The 
Type of the Folktale. It was originally composed in German by 
Finnish folklorist Antti Aarne way back in 1910. Thereafter it 
underwent a series of revisions and expansions by an international 
group of scholars. It was translated in English, revised and expanded 
by American folklorist Stith Tompson in 1928 and again in 1961. 
Later the same was further revised and expanded by German 
folklorist Hans-Jorg Uther along with folklore fellow in 2004 as the 
Types of International Folktales: a Classification and Bibliography, 
based on the System of Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson. This 
research work and Thompson’s 6 volume classic work Motif Index 
of Folk-Literature: a Classification of Narrative Elements of 
Folktales, Ballads, Myths, Fables, Mediaeval Romances, Exempla, 
Fabliaux, Jest-Books, and Local Legends originally published in 
1922-1936; second edition 1955-1958 are the most essential tools 
for folklorists. The ‘Aarne-Thompson-Uther (ATU) indexes’ has 
been accepted in the scholarly world as aids for interpretation and 
analysis of tale types and motifs. 


There is a host of researchers who devoted much of their 
lifetime for collection, compilation and classification of folklore 
material. To name a few, B. E. Hildebrand, Oscarmontelius, 
Johannes Bolte and Georg Polivea are the makers of the Swedish 
Folklore Typology; a monumental 5 volume work of folktales 
(1913-1932) and other renowned researchers include Charlotte S. 
Burne (the Handbook of Folklore) ((1914), Joseph Jacob (Folktale 
Themes) (1914) James George Frazer (the Golden Bough) (1921), 
H.J. Rose (Handbook of Greek Mythology) (1928), J.B. Rudnyckyj 
4 volume (Ukrainian-Canadian Folklore and Dialectological 
Texts) (1956-1963), Joseph Fontenrose (a Theme Index of Classical 
Mythology), (1960), Winifred Lambrecht (a Tale Type Index for 
Central Africa) (1967), Patricia Panyity Waterman (a Tale Type 
Index of Australian Aboriginal Oral Narratives) (1987), David S. 
Azzolina (a Tale Type and Motif Indexes: an Annotated 
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Bibliography) (1987), J. Michael Stitt and Robert K. Dodge (a Tale 
Type and Motif Index of Early U. S. Almanacs) (1991) and Hasan M. 
El-Shamy (Types of the Folktale in the Arab World: a 
Demographically Oriented Tale-Type Index) (2004). 


This typology is a first ever attempt to have orderly systematic 
approach to classify the folklore that exists during the present time. 
It will certainly helpful for greater use of folklore material for 
information sources and also promote the further preservation of 
oral literature (narratives). 

These typological insights in respect of folklore of Goa will 
enable future scholars to use folklore material as also a reference for 
their research. Students will also be able to refer to specific types of 
folklore without any difficulty, especially in light of the New 
Education Policy. 
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Brief Description 


Folk performing arts are the cultural expressions of 
community. Such forms of Goa state could be broadly classified into 
three major categories such as Music, Dance and Theatre art. Since 
folklore is tradition based creation of cultural community, it 
becomes the basic characteristics of the folk performing art forms 
that most of them are interwoven. Besides they are transmitted 
orally or by imitation. It becomes difficult to categorise specifically 


as independent genre. 


However, for 
systematic and scientific 


study of performing art 
forms a standard typology 


is absolutely necessary. The 


typology is a classification — 


of types of folk forms or 
comprehensive register of 
folklore of the state of Goa. 


It is endeavoured to © 
produce a model catalogue 


adopting modern 
classification system which 
may help to different 
researchers, teachers, 
government and cultural 
institutions working 
locally, nationally and 
globally. It may also help 
for conservation of tangible 
and intangible cultural 
heritage prevailed in the 
form of folklore. 
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Folk Music 


Major genres of folk music are associated with Hindu temples and 
churches. According to archival evidence the Devasthanas (temple 
institutes) and Communidades (village communes) patronised local 
artisans and also the musical art forms. Most of the folk musical 
forms seem to be originated as a part of temple rituals. 


1 - Suvari 


Suvari 


Suvari is the most ancient form of folk music. It is presented by 
a group of 5-6 musicians which includes one or two Ghumat players, 
a Shamel player, Kansalem player and a singer. Ghumat is an ancient 
folk percussion instrument made of an earthen pot with two open 
ends. Its bigger end is covered with skin of mountain lizard and 
played by striking the palm on it. Now the mountain lizard's skin is 
substituted with synthetic/goat skin. It is always played along with 
other folk musical instruments namely Shamel, Mhadalem, 
Kansalem and Zanj. Vocal accompaniment is also provided by local 
singers. Though it originated as the music associated with temples 
and being staged on numerous religious occasions, presently it is 
also performed in socio-cultural events. 
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2 -Temple music 


Suvari as well as all types of 
musical patterns associated with 
temple rituals take place throughout 
the year on the stipulated occasions. 
Generally the Suvari performance is 
held on festive occasion that 


just a mathematical orchestration 
without vocal accompaniment. After this performance the vocalist 
sings a folk song depicting invocation to various deities, events from 
Ramayana or Mahabharata or from social life. The types of 
orchestration are based on calculation of beats and known with 
different nomenclatures such as Chandraval, Rupak, Fag, and 
Khanpad and so on. 


When the Arati is performed in the temple the group sings 
verses of Arati pertaining to the main deity of the temple and present 
different musical patterns with the same nomenclature- Arati. Due 
to socio-political encouragement and patronisation one finds 
numerous groups of young traditional Ghumat Arati singers and 
ghumat players in the state of Goa. 


The word Suvari or Swari means the retinue or equipage of a 
great personage or deity moving in a pompous procession. The 
traditional Suvari music was provided at the time when the temple 
deity was taken in procession around the temple or at various 
destinations in the village which is called Suvari or Swari, hence the 
music form is also known by same nomenclature. The same is the 
case of almostall forms of temple music. 


During such procession of Palaki (palanquin), Lalaki or Rath 
or 7er (chariot) there were designated stoppages of the retinue called 
Pene where a brief singing and dancing was presented by Devadasis 
on accompaniment of music provided by the Mrudanga player and 
Sarangi or Shenai player. This music was known as Pene. There are 
occasions when the utsav-murti (special idol of the deity made to 
carry around the temple on festive occasion) of the deity is placed in 
a small decorated carriage or car called Lalaki or Ratha and holding 
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it on the shoulders or 
arms the devotees 
rhythmically move 
around the temple. 
During the procession a 
specific pattern of music 
is played with the help of 
drums such as Dhol and 
Taso and at times Shenai 
and Surta and known as 
Ratha-vazap or Rath Palaki Procession 
Nachovap. 


The same traditional orchestra provide another pattern of 
music for the Makhar. Ina specific festivity the idol of deity is taken 
into procession and brought back in the temple to rest. Then it is 
placed in gaily decorated frame or swinging canopy called Makhar 
on great occasion. Thereafter a few performances like Kalo are 
presented. Before the performance commences, music is played for 
a while befitting to swinging of the canopy. It is known as 
Makharachem vajovap or Makhar. 


In some temples a particular temple servant goes into trance 
popularly known as Bhar or Avtar or Avsar (oracle). The oracle is 
locally known as kud or mod. A musical form tending towards the 
martial nature is provided during the ritual of Bhar and it is known as 
Bharachem-vazap or Avatar (trance) or Avasar. In this performance 
a Bhagat (a worshipper or one who exorcises) wields sword around 
selfto the beats of the martial music. 

When the oracles or divine insignias such as Zarang, 
Pillakucho, Kallos, Karo, and Satri etc. move from one place to the 
other, a specific drum-music is played to signify the movement of 
religious procession. Likewise such music is played during the 
festive celebration such as Divzam zatra, Dindyam zatra, Sangod 
and Bhonvor (procession). Bhonvor is a ritualistic procession of 
sacred persons holding Zarang or Satri, flags, toran, balloons and 
mango-twigs, etc. It is accompanied by vibrant music. Divzam, 
Deepmal, Divti or Hilal (torch holders) and dancing youngsters also 
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form the major part of the Bhonvor. Especially for Dasaro, when 
the villagers dance to the drum beats while holding the Zarang, 
Satri, Khamb, Pillakucho, etc. the music is called Dasarya vazap or 
Tarangam Nachovap. 


(i) Chowgudo/Chowghado 


Chowgudo is a music played by band of temple musicians that 
includes a pair of Nagaro and Zil, Shenai, Surta and Kansalem. 
Nagaro is a medium size kettledrum accompanied with a small 
drum of similar shape. The chowgudo, a set of these two drums is 
played by a player in criss-crossed manner with small sticks. It is 
accompanied by two wind instruments locally known as Shenai and 
Sur or Surta and big gongs called Kansalem. This was also known as 
Panchavadya (music of five instruments). In some temples the 
chowgudo was replaced by the music played by the vazantri (band 
of musicians) and it was called Panchavadya. A special high 
pedestal or platform called Shezo is designated for playing of 
Chowgudo or Panchavadya in the temple premises. 


(ii) Ishsarat/Nabat/Noubat 


Isharat means sign or signal or hint. When the preparations for 
Arati of the main deity in the temple are complete, a musical signal 
by beating a kettledrum is sent for ali concerned which is known as 
isharat. Sometimes Isharat is also called Nabat or Noubat as it 
means a tumultuous or animated sounding of large size kettledrum. 
In some temples the first musical signal is also called Nabat or 
Nobat. 


Dasrya Vazap - Pernem 
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3-Church Music: 
(i) Dharmik Gitam 


Devotional hymns of Goan Catholics, locally called as 
Dharmik gitam (religious songs) composed in Konkani are sung 
during religious service. These are also sung on festive occasions 
such as church feast, anniversary celebrations of saints, novenas, 
processions and so on. These are the sacred art songs of Christians 
composed during the period from 16th century to the mid-19th 
century. The singing of these spiritual songs is in somewhat western 
musical notes keeping the indigenous tradition intact. It is a kind of 
congregational chant maintained in local cultural style. 

The historical background of such folklore is necessary to be 
understood. During the Portuguese rule, Goan Catholics retained 
the traits of both the Indian secular music and western music. Taking 
advantage of amazing capacity of Goans to absorb music and 
musical quality of the Goan language, the missionaries introduced 
the Gregorian chant in the religious services. They also fostered 
western secular music. As the music evolved it always remained 
loyal to the local tradition. It was open to the new trends both in 
melodic and rhythmic structure. 


Due to the Portuguese rule, Christianity and western music 
became an integral part of the life of the local converts. The 
missionaries got a free hand and they founded religious centres. 


Pursao 
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They realised that music was an easy and appealing way of 
communicating their faith to the devout. Hence, through the church 
authority they undertook the task of preparing a curriculum of the 
parochial schools indicating an important place for music in it. 


The children who learnt music always supported 
congregational singing. In course of time, trained pupils from these 
parish schools helped in singing hymns and litanies in original Latin 
as well as their Konkani renderings. Thus, devotional singing 
helped to evolve a few folk music genres such as dharmik gitam, 
cantaram, vers, and ladainha. The church choir found an important 
place in the religious rituals associated with church. Violin and 
organ became the main musical instruments to be used to 
accompany the singing of hymns inside the church hall. And drums, 
trumpet and cymbals became the part of the village band. The 
religious processions always accompanied by village band to make 
awareness about the forthcoming event of festivity in the village. So 
also these musicians played during the marriages and funerals. 


(ii) Ladainha 


Ladainha 


The parish schools helped in singing hymns and litanies in 
original Latin as well as in Konkani renderings. Thus, devotional 
singing could be regularly held during daily church service. The 
Ladainha, literally "Latin" is a short Latin prayer. Traditionally it is 
sung by a group of male Catholics in front ofa road side khuris (holy 
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cross). It is performed as thanks giving and for fulfilment of vows. 
The cross is decorated with flowers, and a wreath made of a green 
creeper and after burning the candles; the crowd sing litanies, 
mostly to the accompaniment of a violin. During the present time, 
women take initiative for necessary preparation of the Ladainha and 
also participate in singing the litanies. At the end, each of the men is 
offered local liquor and a handful of boiled chickpeas to all the 
members of the gathering. 

(iii) Carols 


Carol is a song or hymn whose lyrics are on the theme of 
Christmas. These Konkani compositions are sung during Christmas 
season by Goan Christians at Christian religious services, especially 
in urban localities. However, a few compositions in English have 
words that are not of religious theme. Religious carols are mostly 
sung in church. Several Christmas episodes, apart from birth of 
Jesus Christ are described in Christmas carols. Most of carols begin 
by exalting the Christmas and offer praises for Jesus. The songs are 
sung on a music accompaniment provided by a violin, Guitar or key- 
board player. 


4-Gaun Kani 

Gaun Kani is narration of folk tale in versified manner by male 
narrator, There are a few occasions when a woman narrates a story 
that too at the time of working in the fields. There is no use of any 


Gaun Kani 
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folk musical instrument to accompany for this narration. In a few 
types of performances vocal accompanists or co-singers participate 
to support the lead singer. 


Generally Kani (folk tale) is narrated after dinner where a pollo 
or polli (bonfire) is permanently lit. All community members, the 
young mid old, men and women gather around the bonfire. The 
narrator, the main singer and 2 to 4 co-singers take a central stage 
and sing a story line that is repeated by the co-singers. Most of the 
singing part is found in peculiar humming style relating to tribal 
music. Most of such stories are based on different episodes of 
Mahabharata and also mythological and social stories. In the 
narration called Gudulya gayan and also in Bandvad various 
episodes related to Pandavas and Kauravas are narrated in their 
authentic folk style. The story always revolves around the 
settlements of Hindu Kunbi community and their socio-cultural life. 
However both these rituals are held in different context. 


(i) Gudulya Gayan 


Gudulya gayan is another ritual singing of Hindu Kunbi 
community held as a festive occasion, on the intervening of eleventh 
and twelfth night of bright half of Bhadrapad month (October). Men 
folk gather at the designated place known as gharvoi or the 
residence of the community head after dinner. They sit around the 
bonfire and the main singer sings song based on the story of Bali- 
Bhim, the second Pandava of Mahabharata. The lead singer sings 
the story line and 3-4 co-singers provide with vocal support holding 
the last note of rhyming like peculiar humming. 


The singing goes on till the break of dawn and thereafter the 
festivity rituals are taken place. A newly married bridegroom is 
asked to puncture the water 
balloon made out of arum 
(Colocasia esculenta) leaf 
(Gudulo) and hung to the 
ceiling of the house. He 
fulfils the desire by piercing 
the balloon with a pointed 
stick. The dripping water is 


Gudulya Gayan 
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shared by everyone as teertha (holy water). Immediately after the 
story narration is over, the boys present at the site move from house 
to house singing folk songs and asking for alms. They are offered 
coconuts that are collected and its kernel is shared by every 
participant at the gharvoi premises. Thereafter all family members 
are feasted with special rice bread. 


Gudulo feast is very popular in south Goa especially in 
Canacona, Quepem and Sanguem. Such story-singing on this 
occasion is popularly known as Gudulya gayan. Another 
celebration of full moon night of Bhadrapada month is seen in some 
Kunbi communities as Bashi Punay. Like Gudulya gayan, the story 
of Arjun from Mahabharata is narrated by the Ganeli (lead singer) 
and assisted by sarandar (co-singers) in versified manner 
throughout the night of Bashi Punav. 


(ii) Bandvad 


Bandvad is singing of narratives pertaining to the story of 
Pandavas, especially Pandu and Yudhishthir (Dharma) as a ritual to 
invite the haunting soul of the 
departed family member, to 
occupy its seat in the family 
lineage. This ritual is 
performed elaborately by the 
lead singer or the sorcerer. 
Two musical instruments 
namely Ghumat and Zanj are 
also used by accompanist to Bandvad 
provide with rhythm to the lead singer. He sings the Bandvad for 
hours together (5 to 6 hours). Before the commencement of the ritual 
singing, an oil lamp is lit and a coconut, vido and rice is placed 
before the singer. He sings the song and the accompanists either 
repeat or support him with humming. Bandvad is also sung in the 
potter community tapping an empty earthen pot for rhythm. 


(iii) Gosanyam Gayan 


There is another sub-form of devotion music called Gosanyam 
Gayan. Gosany or Gosavi or Jogi means an individual Shudra 
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especially hailing from 
Nath, cult that has not 
wholly renounced to 
worldly engagement. 
The group of Gosany 
move from door to door 
collecting alms as 
ethnic tradition while _ 
singing devotional 
verses based on the © 
stories of saintly figures 
like Namdev, Bodhraj, 
Shravan as well as 
female saints such as 
Sakhu and Jani and also 
episodes from epic Ramayana. They call it as Suwmiran or Pavade 
(plural of Pavada). 


Gosanyam Gayan 


They use a percussion called Damrau and small gongs called 
zanj to maintain rhythm. When they reach to the courtyard of house 
hold they blow the Shankha (conch shell) and then commence 
singing songs and after collecting the alms they move to the next 
door and repeat the act. In Amone village in Bicholim taluka two 
persons observe fast and other religious restrictions and carry the 
brooms of peacock feathers as insignia of village deity and convey 
blessings to the villagers. These two performers are locally called as 
gosany. 


(iv) Malegan 


Malegan is a similar form of story-telling in versified manner 
prevailed among the Ku/wadis of Sattari region. It is performed by 
the lead singer known as Ganeli supported by some of co-singers. It 
is performed only in remote areas where the community engaged in 
Kumeri (shift) cultivation on the slopes of Sahyadri fringes. The 
crop needs protection from the wild animals, especially during night 
time. Hence throughout the night, they sing songs pertaining to 
Mahabharata episodes as a part of their night vigil. The stories also 
cover some social themes. After dinner, all the members from the 
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temporary make shift shelter called Gawal or Malo or Savod gather 
around the bonfire called pollo or poris and listen to the story. It 
generally commences with the invocation to Ganesh and Mahadev 
and then the Mother Nature. The narration of the theme progresses 
as per their purview of own community life. 


(v) Gadyam Ramayan 


Gadyam Ramayan is versified narration of some episodes of epic 
Ramayana. It is performed during the folk festival called Shigmo on 
the full moon night. It commences at midnight hour with the 
traditional invocation and salutation called Naman to the village deites 
and Mother Nature and continues till the break of dawn. The singing 
of Gadyam Ramayana in a peculiar folk style is noteworthy. The lead 
singer sings the song and the co-singers repeat the same. Drums like 
Ghoom and Dhol provide the transcendental beats to the song that 
slowly evolve a mystic mood among the men assembled called Gade 
(plural of Gado means a person to be possessed by divine power or 
spirit) at mand. Ramayana episode relating to Shravan's killing is 
mostly narrated that continues for hours together. 


After the singing is over, some rites are performed and Garane 
(request cum invocation) is offered to the village deities and spirits. 
Then Gade go into trance and run towards the village crematorium. 
They collect some bones and remains of persons cremated there, 
ashes locally known as vibhuti or bibhuti and return back to the 
mand. The bones and ashes are offered to Mahadev in Kudnem 
village of Bicholim taluka. All Gade treat themselves as the Ganas 
of god Mahadev. 


On the seventh day, Ghodemodni takes place in which three 
decorated horse effigies (as described elsewhere) are taken unto the 
village boundary and with the ritual called Dhulvad the festival is 
concluded. Though singing of Gadyam Ramayan is overlapped by 
the mystical rituals associated with it, the song and singing thereof 
forms an inevitable part of the ritual and also rich folklore tradition 
of Goa as well. It is interesting to note the salient fearutes such as, 
the moment singing commences, power supply of the entire village 
is cut off till the Gade rituals are over. Thousands of spectators 
gather to witness this mystic performance. 
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(vi) Zado and Shilop 

There exist some other performing arts of male Kunbis, which 
also display the primitive elements. This includes folk songs known 
as shilok or shilop or zado (a corrupt from the Sanskrit term shloka 
means a sacred verse). The shilok is mainly sung during the annual 
Shigmo celebration and also on certain other occasions as ritualistic 
rites. Zado and Shilop are the names of traditional salutation and 
special religious utterance made in versified manner as offering to the 
supernatural elements and clan deities of Hindu Kunbis. It is an act of 
exorcising the spirit at the beginning of a traditional ritualistic event 
like Shigmo, Mhatan (community feasting as a ritual to seek blessings 
of the deity), Bhovndi (ritual hunting by the community), etc. Since 
the annual festival of Shigmo commences at sacred place called 
mand, Zado or Shilop becomes the inevitable part of the performance. 


Likewise similar invocating rhyming is taken place in 
Dhangar or Gouly community (shepherd) at the beginning of 
community feasting on the occasion of Dasro, Shigmo and Powa, 
and during marriage ceremonies. This invocation is called Shiluk. 
They also sing a ritual song on the twelfth day of funeral of their 
family member called Mhal, which is restricted to their family 
members. A narrative called Kantha or Kattha among this 
community is a tradition of story-telling on specific occasion. 


Also there prevailed a traditional singing about Kuli or Kul 
(clan) and it was known as Kuli-gayan. It was being presented by a 
person who led a bull about door to door in the village. The bull is 
taught to obey commands, to make certain answers etc. and 
popularly known as Nandi-Bail. Keeping the bull in the centre place 
or in front of the main door the man used to sing song describing the 
generous acts of the persons from family lineage. It is presented by 
the Nandi-Bailwala mainly for the descendants of the clan to make 
them aware of the good deeds of their ancestors. 


5 - Oviyo 


The Ovi is a very popular form of folk songs of Hindu women. 
They employed it as hymns to thank, to express emotions, to reply to 
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insult, to taunt and 
weapon to ridicule. 
Ovi is the most 
representative type of 
monophonic. It has a 
tradition of more than 
seven hundred years. 
Many Marathi saint 
poets’ compositions 
such as Dnyaneshwar 
are in Ovi form, which a 
is monophonic like Oviyo 

most of the sub continent's folk song traditions. During present 
times, Ovi is treated as a synonym of marriage song in rural society 
of Goa. Singing of Oviyo (plural of Ovi) is considered as an 
important religious ritual. It is just like chanting of religious 
Sanskrit mantras. Most of the wedding ceremonies in the rural area 
are incomplete without singing of Ovivo. 


There are songs associated with all rituals of wedding 
ceremony such as grinding on hand mill, (datyavoilyo oviyo), 
anointing with oil mixed with turmeric to the bride or bridegroom, 
bathing, wearing nuptial dress, proceeding to the venue of wedding, 
entering to the bride's house, entire wedding ceremony, blessing to 
the couple, farewell to the couple and returning of the couple to 
bridegroom's house. Some of these songs are also known as 
Dhavlam and the same term is used for the singer lady. 


The women folk take liberty for singing almost all marriage 
songs during such ceremony. In rural area marriages are treated as 
elaborate ceremonies to be held with singing traditional songs. The 
marriage songs sung by various communities in Goa have more or 
less the same rhythm. However, the tunes employed by Kunbi 
women for riddle songs called Gudam differ a lot. The songs are 
deeply appealing and portray the emotions of bride and her parents 
and close relatives. 

Other types of ritual songs pertaining to pregnancy and child 
are locally called as duvalo and alloy (lullaby) respectively. Some 
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specific rituals such as Fulam malap is arranged for the pregnant 
lady in the seventh or ninth month of pregnancy and various songs 
including Duvalo is sung by her parents and well wishers. Likewise 
number of lullabies is sung by mother of new born child while 
nourishing it; from early childhood to boyhood. The whole of the 
child's world is brought to life along with the singing word of the 
mother. Itis locally known as A/layo. 


There prevailed a tradition of singing songs in groups in 
remote villages like Surla in Sattari taluka called Giti. Ladies from 
the village gather and sing in unison, songs related to their family 
affairs. The singing takes place in the evening when they are free 
from their daily chores. Usually they sing after Dasro festival till the 
full moon night (Kojagiri Paunirma). Their children also get 
together and play some interesting traditional games when their 
mothers are busy singing. According to Molesworth Giti is a couplet 
consists of two long verses. Here they sing songs about their mother, 
father, brother, sister and their relations. 


6- Vers 


Vers originated from versos in Portuguese are Christian nuptial 
songs dealing with various nuptial themes. However it is the 
authentic form of ovi especially sung during wedding ceremony. 
These ceremonial wedding chants mainly sung by women folk 
include wedding rituals at groom's as well as bride's home, outside 
church services, chants praising the bride's/groom's beauty, chants 
of farewell to the bride, chants for soup party of the groom, chants 
for the washing the feet of the groom, chants for blessing the couple 
and so on. 


7-Vavra Gitam 


Rural life becomes a hard toil since most of the Goan 
communities are engaged in farm operation. However, the rural folk 
get relief from the laborious burden through simple folk songs 
touching everything under the sun. Vavra Gitam are occupational 
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songs which are sung by women folk accompanying the work 
especially in fields. While weeding and cutting the harvest- 
narration of folk tale continues, preferably in the form of song called 
Gaun or Ghatamni Kani. The songs that are sung while thrashing is 
on, it is known as malnechim gitam. Ladies sing songs matching 
with the rhythm of pounding with pestle called Kandtanachim 
gitam, whereas the songs sung while grinding on hand mill are 
known as Datyaveleo oviyo. The folk tales narrated through song 
while weeding are continued for many days till the task is 
completed. 


Housewives of working class in Bicholim and Sattari region 
sing songs during their chores in Ganesh festival. They rub their 
wooden cooking utensils called dovi/e (ladle) on another wooden 
sink called mand that is kept upside down to create sound to match 
their tonal note. These songs sung during early hours of dawn are 
called dovle-mandichim gitam. 


8- Bhajan 


Bhajan and Kirtan are the traditional forms of devotional 
music popular in Goa. One can find weekly performance of Bhajan 
in almost all villages inhabited by Hindus. Bhajan means adoration 
or worship. It is a hymn, or a piece, or a verse to be sung to a god. In 


Bhajan Dindi 
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traditional Bhajan performance a group of singers recites hymns 
and compositions of saint poets in praise of god while sitting in front 
of the deity. The singing of songs is provided with the musical 
accompaniment by artists playing Mrudanga or Pakhawaj or Tabla, 
Harmonium and Tal. Sometimes a string instrument called Tamburo 
or Ektari is also played in Bhajan. The compositions are recited in 
different ragas such as Des, Sarang, Bhairav, Mand, Kalyan, 
Malhar, Bhup, Bageshri, Bhimpalas, Kafi, Yaman, Malkauns and 
Bhairavi and talas such as Kerva, Dhumali, Trital based on 8 or 16 
beats. 


Ina few villages, Bhajan singing takes place in Varkari style of 
Pandharpur (Maharashtra) on the accompaniment of a small 
percussion instrument called Dholkem and the performance is 
called Dholkem Bhajan. In some areas Bhajan is performed while 
standing, moving ahead rhythmically and walking in a procession in 
Varkari style. It is called Dindi. Such Dindis are held in a few towns 
and villages in Goa such as Margao, Vasco, Bicholim, and Pirna and 
so on. 


Kirtan is an act of celebrating 
the praises of god with music and 
singing. It is reciting the names of 
the deity. In this music form, the 
Kirtankar also known as Haridas 
who is the principal actor. The first 
half of the Kirtan performance is 
called Purvarang and the latter half 
as Uttar-rang or Akhyan. 
Purvarang is based on narration of 
fy incidents from day to day life 
= emphasizing the importance of 
bhakti and in Akhyan a story of a 
great personage or god or goddess 
is narrated. 


Kirtan 
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The entire performance is full of acting, singing and dialogues. 
The accompanists provide musical support with Harmonium, 
Mrudang or Tabla and Zanz and at times on Tambora. Singing is 
based on different ragas and falas that suite to create the appropriate 
atmosphere to make the narration more and more effective. In the 
meanwhile, at the instance of Kirtankar, all the members of 
audience also sing in unison along with him. There are many 
temples in Goa where a series of Kirtans are held especially during 
Navratri (Ashwin and Chaitra month) for nine nights. 


Kirtan 


10-Lallit 


Lallit is a traditional dramatic entertainment presented on the 
concluding day of Datta-jayanti (birth anniversary of lord Datta) 
festival annually held in Dattatraya temple at Sanquelim and 
Sanguem. It is staged next day of the Jayanti celebration as the 
conclusion of weeklong serialised Kirtans held in the temple 
premises. However in Velguem in Bicholim taluka it is performed 
on the tenth day of bright half of Chaitra month the next day of Ram- 
Navmi (March-April) in Mahadev temple. 


One can trace the origin of La/lit in the pantheon of Naradiya 
Kirtan, especially owing to the '/ee/a' (pranks or pastime or play in 
general) of child Krishna. It is performed by local folk artists 
representing various characters of the village life. They present 
humorous dialogues, sing and dance to the rhythms of the music 
provided by Harmonium and Tabla accompanists and a band of zanj 
(small gongs) players. 
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The Kirtankar invited to perform a series of Kirtan — 
(celebrating the praises of the god with dramatic narration, music 
and singing) during a week-long festival is treated as the Sutradhar 
or Haridas the principal actor and manager of the Lallit 
performance. Sometimes local artist plays the role of Haridas. He 
takes the central position whereas all the musicians occupy the right 
portion of the stage and all the participants take entry and exit from 
the left side of the stage. 


The Lallit performance commences with reciting of 
mangalacharan by the Haridas. Mangalacharan is singing of 
invocative or commemorative narration of the main deity of the 
temple. Thereafter various characters such as Bhaldar (attendant 
on great men who waits with a wand in his hand), Mai-Suna _ 
(mother in law and daughter in law), Chopdar (mace bearer), 
Pravachankar (authoritative speaker who narrates expression of 
Bhakti cult), Patil (head managing officer of a village), 
Tumbdiwala who holds Tumbadi (mendicant carrying a cupping 
string instrument), Jadugar (magician), Andhak (blind men), 
Kavad (bamboo lath provided with box of compartments , 
displayed with pictures and drawings of various deities generally 
carried on shoulder) and Gondhali (Gondhal is a tumultuous 
festivity in propitiation of Devi corresponding somewhat to wake.) 

In the present case of Lallit, it is referred to goddess Ambabai of 
Tuljapur in Maharashtra. 


Gondhalis are musicians and singers and makers of Gondhal 
appear on the stage as per the traditional sequence and present 
paradoxical and humorous skits. Their dialogues and songs are 
satirical having deep meaning rooted in the bhakti tradition. The 
participants use ludicrous and witty language when they self- 
introduce and enact the precise skits. All the characters are 
exclusively performed by men. The performance commences 
somewhere at 9.00 to 9.30 p.m. and concludes with a ritualistic 
trance presented by Gondhali at midnight hour. 


However in Sanguem all the participants and the musicians 
stand with folded hands around the Haridas who recites verses and 
the same are repeated by them. Then he utters the sangane (request) 
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and all standing around give verbal consent to it ‘hoi saiba!' It is a 
concluding commemoration for good fortune and wellbeing of 
every villager. The assumed characters appeared in various guises 
such as dumb, deaf, lame, ailing and sick are advised by the Haridas 
to seek refuge and protection to lord Dattatraya, followed by the 
Maha-arati and Prasad all disperse. 


The Patil manages the show. Mai-Suna skit explains how 
both the daughter in law and in turn mother in law harass each other 
in their family life. The Kirtankar and Pravachankar both perform 
a musical show based on parody. 7umbadi enters with his repeated 
request for arranging his marriage whereas the blind men go on 
seeking alms. The character called Kavad displays the pictures of 
gods and goddesses and narrates his experiences and interaction 
with the deities. The Gondhali performs the Gondhal of Ambabai 
as the concluding part of Lallit wherein all the savangam 
(characters) request to the Gondhali who goes into trance, for good 
health, wealth and prosperity for themselves and also for the entire 
village. All the characters come to La/lit performance seeking 
emancipation from their personal grief and resentment and after 
seeking the blessings of the deity they go back with gratification 
and solace. 


In the Lallit performances held in Sanquelim and Velguem 
have a visible similarity whereas in Sanguem performance 
different characters presented as compared to the above two. Alike 
the Mai-Suna characters in above mentioned two villages, two 
ladies appear with brooms in their hands in Sanguem and they sing 
and dance making pun of words; e.g. the first lady sings 'yours is 
red mine is red.' Another lady asks her 'what is red?’ She replies 'the 
vermilion on our foreheads is red.' Similarly ‘yours is black, mine is 
black! what is it?’ It is collyrium - Kajal in their eyes.' Most of the 
songs are enigmatic and its meaning is deeply rooted in bhakti cult. 
Similar is the case about other characters of different vegetables 
such as brinjal, pumpkin, radish, those make appearance in the 
performance present songs with hidden meaning. However the 


Lallit performance at Sanguem is withheld for a few years from 
now. 
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11 - Ratib (Rafai Ratib) 

Ratib as popularly known by Muslim community of Goa is a 
ritual performance held by a section of Ahmed ar-Rafai in Goa ona 
few occasions. Rafai is the name that originated from Sufi saint 
Ahmed ar-Rafai. He was born in Iraq in Baghdad town. It is said that 
Shaikh Rafai committed himself to memorise the Quran at the age of 
seven years. He is the founder of the Rafai Sufi Order. 


Ratib, Ratheeb or Byths are the Kalam- a type of rhythmic 
utterance or songs sung to the beats of a percussion called daf. There are 
more than twenty Byths being used in the Ratib performance. While 
singing the Ratib a few performers present the acts like piercing 
needles, other sharp edged steel tools, rods and knives in their own body 
such as tongue, ear and stomach etc. Protagonists of this ritual believe 
that for performing such acts one has to seek the ijazat (permission) of 
Shaikh (Guru). After the permission is sought, they would not cause any 
pain even though injuries are inflicted on their bodies. 


Rafai are generally considered as the Fakirs who move from 
door to door and collect alms. There are four types of Fakirs. Rafai is 
also called Dafliwala or Dhabliwala who move from house to house 
while singing Ka/ams to the beats of daf praising Rasul and Allah. 
The second type is Banva or Oodwala or Lobanwala who burn 
incense at every door and collect alms whereas the Jalali collect 
alms and gifts with specific demand. The Madari Fakir or Ailet 
Tafgat solely depends on the generosity of the donor. Rafai are the 
main performers of Ratib. 


Ratib 
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12-Cantar 


The term Cantar derived from Portuguese language means 
song. It is a folk song non-religious in nature. It was popular during 
olden days when most of the Renders (toddy tapers) use to sing 
extempore folk songs while climbing up and down the coconut tree. 
It was also sung during various performances of their folk theatre 
called Khell (Fell). Now a day, the songs composed by singers and 
playwrights for singing them in the popular TJiatr (theatre) 
performance is generally known as Cantar. It is sung in various 
styles and manners, such as solo, duet, duo, trio and quartet and also 
in groups. A steel band provides them musical accompaniment. 
These songs are based on family life and also social and political 
issues and serve as very effective means of communication and 
mass education. Tiatr covers everything under the sky. There is a 
sub-genere called Fa/am originated from Portuguese. The corrupt 
meaning of it is boasting or brag. Konkani songs with such contents 
or hint or taunt are generally known as Fa/am. Such Falam are used 
especially by Christian community in many stage performances like 
Tiatr, Khel, Dulpods and Zagor. 
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Folk Dances 
13 - Dhillo/Dinlo 


A folk festival cum dance of primitive origin performed by the 
Hindu Kunbi women and teenager girls preferably those who have 
not attained puberty. It is evident from the colloquial term Dino or 
Dine used to denote the boy or girl respectively, who has not attained 
puberty. This dance seems to be associated with the recognition of 
earth's creative, fertility power - in the form of worship of a 
'womblike' heap of sacred soil. 


The dance is commenced on the ninth day of Navratri 
(Ashwin-Kartik: September-October). The performing girls and 
women gather at the courtyard called Mand or Dhillya Angan 
(courtyard of Dhillo) in the afternoon and collect the mud from 
nearby ant-hill. They form a heap of that mud on a wooden platform 
covered with a leaf of arum (Colocasia esculenta) and decorate it 
with flowers of marigold (tagefes erecta) and other wild flowers 
locally called as chiddo (I. balsamina). Then the heap is called 
Dhillo or Dinlo and placed ceremoniously in the centre of the 
courtyard. It is a courtyard of a house owned by the community head 
or so and considered as a sacred venue for the annual performance of 
Dhillo. 


After dinner, all the performing members of the community 
gather at Mand. The gaonkann (the head lady of Gaonkar family) 
distributes small quantity of rice to each participant, with the 


4 


Dhillo-Dinlo 
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exception of the widow. An oil lamp is lighted near the Dhillo and 
pana-vido (betel leaves and areca nut) are placed in front of it. An 
empty copper vessel is kept nearby after blowing air into it. The 
invocation utterance or song is sung by the gaonkann and the other 
participants repeat the same in unison. The heap of mud is regarded 
as the holy symbol of the Earth Mother. After the invocation they 
sprinkle rice on the heap seeking its blessing. Later they form two 
rows facing each other and sing songs and dance to the 
accompaniment of rhythmic folk songs for around three hours a 
night for three consecutive weeks. During the dance they bend, 
sway, jump, move forward and backward while holding their hands 
intertwined or holding their waists firm. 


The contents of folk songs mainly depict praise for the dhillo 
and also their family life. At the concluding half, the empty copper 
vessel is kept in the Centre again blowing air into it by the gaonkann 
and the participants dance in a circular movement while singing 
different folk songs, clapping and kneeling down. These dance 
forms are generally called fugdi. The newly married girls from the 
village return to their parents' house especially to participate in 
Dhillo celebration. 


Meanwhile usually after every three to five days the unmarried 
girls add mud on the heap and decorate it again with the help of fresh 
flowers and leaves. The ritual of adding mud to the original heap is 
repeated at least five times during the festival period of around three 
weeks. The festival is concluded with the immersion of the heap on 
the first day of bright half of Kartik month. However in a few 
villages like Yeda in Cotigaon the immersion takes place on the 
second day of Kartik month. 


On the concluding day, all the participants gather at the mand 
in the morning and repeat all the daily rituals and invocations 
followed by dances during the daytime. By noon, all participants 
worship the Dhil/o. They break a minimum of five coconuts in front 
of the dhillo as offering. Then it is ceremoniously carried on head by 
participants to the immersion point, that is, a nearby water body. It is 
usually accessible for cattle to drink water and thereafter to rest 
hence it is known as gofan (sitting space of cattle). The dhillo is 
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again placed on the bank of the river or stream and offered the final 
worship. The special rice that is cooked at the immersion point, asan 
offering to the dhillo, is known as choru. The participants sing and 
dance at this spot and immerse the dhillo after the concluding 
garane (invocation/request for blessings). There are separate songs 
for each ritual of immersion. Thereafter, all participants feast with 
the special food cooked by them at the emersion site. This ritual is 
performed by tribal women in Quepem and Canacona taluka of Goa. : 


The ages of participants range between 12 and 60 years. 
Widows do not participate in sprinkling the rice at the invocation 
rituals. Similarly, a menstruating woman is not supposed to 
participate in the celebration. No man is allowed to participate in the 
festival except a community male who had not attained puberty. _ 
However the Velip (community priest) offers the concluding garane 
to dhillo on behalf of all the participants and the village community. 


The word dhillo or dinlo must have originated from the 
Mundari language. According to Encyclopeadia Mundarica, it 
means the heavy dancing of elderly women and the word dhaloe- 
dhaloe means to wave plume-like up and down in the wind. The + 
origin of the dhillo festival is indeed rooted in the Mother goddess 
worship. According to Dhere (2011), kumbha or the pot is the 
symbol of motherhood. Similarly the ant-hill is regarded as the 
womb-form of Earth Mother. Hence, the pot or vessel and also the 
mud of ant-hill are used to symbolize the mother goddess in almost 
all ritualistic dances. The water-jar plays an important part in 
modern Hindu cremation rites, symbolizing the whole course of the 
dead person's life. It can be stated that the origin of the dhillo festival 
is definitely pre-historic since anthill soil is used to form the heap as 
dhillo, The festival seems to hail the earth's creativity. Through this 
festival the tribal women acknowledge the earth's favour and pray 
for progeny and for a bumper harvest. 


14-Dhalo 


Dhalo (a swinging dance formation) is the name associated 
with an exclusively eco-feminine festival cum folk dance of Goa 
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that worships the earth-goddess, Sateri. Dhalo shows the 
involvement of women as repositories of natural and cultural 
knowledge through the ages. 


Women belonging to all working classes, except Saraswat 
Brahmins, celebrate Dhalo festival during the month of Pausha and 
Magha (January-February) of Hindu calendar. Dhalo performances 
take place at the mand. The mand, an open demarcated courtyard is 
always considered to be auspicious and sacred for the villagers. 
Most of the villages dominated by Hindu working class have their 
mand for the annual dha/o performance, which is a ritualistic 
performance of music and dance. 


On a designated day, women of the respective wards gather at 
the mand and clean the sacred place with the paste of cow dung. 
Then they decorate the Tu/ashi i.e. sacred basil (Ochnum sanctum 
L.) Vrindavan existed at the sacred venue. On the moonlit night all 
women assemble at the mand and light an oil lamp in front of the 
Tulashi vrindavan. A copper or brass vessel full of water is also 
placed near the Tu/ashi vrindavan and is worshipped. The chief lady 
known as mandkann or gaonkann performs the worship rites and 
offers salutations to the divinity - the Earth Mother and seeks 
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blessings for the entire village and also for the timely completion of 
the festival rituals without any hurdles. 


After the prayer the women split into two rows facing each 
other. They form a closely-knit unit by holding themselves with 
arms around each other's waists. They sway, bend, move forward 
and backward and jump, singing in unison. The series of songs 
begins with the invocation of the Mother Earth, dhartari-mai or 
dhartari-mata and then they invoke the blessings of all village 
goddesses and gods, the sylvan deity and the family deities. 


The daily performance culminates into a circular dance pattern 
without disturbing the original sequence of the performers. 
Thereafter, different dances called Fugdi are performed mainly in 
circular formation. It includes different types of Fugdi dance 
(description elsewhere). The invocation songs are dedicated to the 
village deities. Thereafter, other songs that focus on family life and 
the contemporary society are presented along with the dance. On the 
concluding day, after the routine invocation part is over, different 
caricatures of man, animals and birds are presented by the 
participants with the help of fancy dress, dry grass, tree branches, 
flowers, and the like. On the concluding night, after the routine 
rituals and dance performance, they stage various caricatures such 
as Nandi-boil, Pingli, Nhavro-Vhankal, Savaj-Marap, Vagh, 
Remko, Khampullem, Ghadi, Mor, Ghonchem-pil, Anvalo-Kunvalo, 
Popiyam fugdi, Yenichi fugdi, Lolan fugdi, Bebuk fugdi, Nisar fugdi, 
Vodem, Kavdo, etc. all related to their family life as well as social 
and village life. 


The village folk 
enjoy the display of 
various caricatures 
presented by women. In 
some villages, men are 
allowed to present some 
roles like that of vagh 
(tiger) by covering their 
entire body with hey and 
straws. After their Dhalo-Nhavro 
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appearance a tiger also catches hold of a girl and takes her out of 
mand. Similar caricature of a scarecrow called Remko is seen in the 
Dhalo performance in Sattari and Bicholim area. The dress of 
Remko is made of hey and straws and staged by a lady. 


Then the most mysterious performance of Rambha (celestial 
nymphs) is held. In this performance some ladies, including teenager 
girls, go into a trance and by making prolonged rhythmic utterances 
and hissing sound they crave for meeting their only beloved elder 
brother bandhav or Pundalik. They continually call out to their 
brother in a rhythmic manner. All the participants who go into trance 
are known as Rambhas. It is believed that there are altogether twenty- 
one Rambhas, who are sisters with names like Chakrayewant, 
Tulasayevant, Onvalayevant, Surangayevant, Shekarayevant, 
Kukumayevant, Kazlayevant, Fulavant, Dhullayevant, 
Kensarayevant, etc. that depict the spirit of water, vegetation, earth, 
flowers and ultimately mother nature. The age group of Rambhas 
varies from 14 to 60 years. Finally they succeed in meeting their 
brother and slowly come out of trance. A male adult from the family 
of the mandkann or gaonkann represents the brother. 


The festival continues for at least five nights, though at times it 
stretches to seven, nine or eleven nights depending upon the 
enthusiasm of the participants. The concluding night of the festival 
also falls on a Saturday or Tuesday since, as per the age old 
tradition, specific rituals are to be performed as a part of the earth- 
mother worship on Sunday or Wednesday. These rituals consist of 
mock hunting of wild boar, sharing its flesh; making the floor wet 


Kanna Khel (Kunbi) 
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and cleaning it again with the paste of cow dung, sprinkling 
pounded rice (fov) on the floor and embracing each other before 
dispersion. Some performances, dance patterns, songs and rituals 
vary from village to village. The entire performance of dhalo 
reveals its direct linkage with earth mother worship cult and 
fertility rituals. The association of various rituals connected to the 
earth, plants, water bodies, and flowers and also cosmic elements, 
in the dhalo festival celebrated in Goa, clearly indicate the 
prehistoric cultural artefacts. 


It is also noteworthy that the Gauda women, who were 
converted by the Portuguese to Christianity some centuries ago, still 
perform Dhalo in some villages of Quepem taluka. During Dhalo 
celebration they form two rows facing each other and dance as 
usual. However, Christian Gauda women present some noteworthy 
dances depicting their activities of farm operation. Among these 
Kanna Khel is very interesting. In this dance a lady enacts pounding 
rice with the help of pastel and other dancers clap to the beats of 
pastel while singing songs about the pounding lady. In another 
dance called Vorayam naach they enact the threshing of grains of . 
vari (Coix barbata) with the help of forceful yet rhythmic and 
graceful footsteps. They are traditional Kumeri cultivators. They 
form a few rows and holding the centre pole tightly, they move 
around it while singing and dancing for thrashing purpose. 


From the entire celebration of dha/o festival certain elements 
are a matter of interest. The opening of the festival begins with the 
invocation to the Earth Mother and also with the salutation to the 
spirit of the area. Most of the performers offer prayers to the manda- 
nas or the manda-guru (the spirits of the area) with the offering of a 
coconut. Certain taboos are strictly observed like that of wearing of 
slippers on the mand and the participation of menstruating women 
in the festivities, breaking the coconut, animal sacrifice, and 
consumption of alcoholic drinks within the sacred space of the mand 
during the dancing, dramatization of animal and bird behaviour 
takes place. Besides songs have numerous references to cosmic 
elements, the earth mother, stars, living beings, plants, animals, 
birds, fish, water bodies, sea, ocean and also mythological stories 
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from the Puranas. Some characters depicting socio-religious life, as 
well as some foreign characters, are also presented. 


The word dhalo seems to have originated from dhartari or the 
earth. Another meaning of dhaloe-dhaloe in the Mundari language 
is to wave plume-like, in the breeze, which is descriptive of the 
movement that characterises this dance; that is to sway while 
walking forward and backward. Similarly dha means 'to be 
saturated’ according to Apabhramsha-Hindi Kosh, which is also 
applicable to the earth. It is also to be stated that in Rigvedic 
tradition the earth was known by a compound word Dyava-Prithvi. 
Dhillo or Dinlo could be a corruption of these words probably 
adopted through North Indian Vedic contacts, which is directly 
related to the earth mother worship. 


The dhalo festival has promoted sisterhood among women 
through entertainment and skill up gradation. The absence of age- 
barriers as well as male participants, except the bandhav or 
Pundalik, had led to stress relief and mass creativity of women. 
Besides, this platform is used for communication and exchange of 
knowledge of education, manners and etiquettes in an informal 
manner. There are certain rituals prescribed for barren woman that 
establish a direct link with the fertility cult. Thus the dhalo mand 
becomes a place for ventilation of social depression, anxieties and 
also family tension. It is a ritual platform for informal initiation 
ceremony. The dhalo festival may, thus, be seen as an important 
cultural heritage maintaining family and community ties and a 
feeling of sisterhood among women in Goan villages. 


15- Katiyo 


Dhillo is held in the month of Ashwin (September-October) in 
south Goa region and Dhalo festival is celebrated all over Goa in the 
months of Paushya and Magha (January-February). However, in 
the month of Kartik (November-December) a ritualistic 
performance called Katiyo is held in a few villages in Dharbandora 
taluka. In Okamb village of Dharbandora, it is celebrated for five 
nights in the bright half of the month. 
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The ritual commences on the eleventh night and concludes on 
the full moon night i.e. Kartik Paurnima. For other villages like 
Udhalshem and Paz, it is only a night-long celebration. In Okamb 
village, women of working class assemble at the mand after dinner. 
They light an oil lamp and offer prayer to the decorated Tulshi 
vrindavan. This ritual is called tilo ghevap (to put vermilion on the 
forehead by the mandkann (head lady). They form a circle while 
holding each other's hands tightly and sing traditional songs offering 
salutation to the local deities, sylvan deities and village deities. 
Their subsequent songs depict their family life and various social 
aspects. 


On the second night, after celebrating Tulashi lagn (Tulasi- 
marriage) at their houses, they gather at mand and rituals thatofthe _ 
first night are repeated. Tu/ashi lagn is a common festive occasion 
for all Hindu households in Goan villages in which a marriage of 
Tulsi with Vishnu is celebrated. Thereafter group of a few young 
boys holding skin of the stem of banana tree in their hands come to 
the mand to intervene by making sound of hitting the skin on the 
ground. Boys sing a song depicting the deity Pandurang of . 
Pandharpur. They disperse after puffed rice is distributed to all and 
the Katiyo dance is continued. On the third night a specific 
performance called Bambadeyv is held after the main performance of 
the women folk. Bambadev is a group of around 20-25 youngsters, 
dressed with bhatena (hay) and painted faces arrive at the venue 
while playing traditional instruments namely Zaso, Zaghant, 
Kansalem, Zanj and Ghant. The women performers welcome the 
group of youngsters. Thereafter a priest from the group performs a 
mock puja (worship) and distributes tirtha (holy water) and Prasad 
(eatables offered to the deity) to all assembled there and then they 
disperse after another game like ritualistic performance is 
concluded. It is a kind of revelry or indulgence of menfolk. The 
women folk continue their performance till late night. 


On the fourth night the participating ladies stage a 
performance called Gaviyam in which they enact goats making 
bellowing sound. On the concluding night the ritual commences 
with the usual performance followed by a drama by local artist and 
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again by the women performance till break of dawn. The name 
Katiyo must have originated from the Konkani name Katiyancho 
mhoino means Kartik. In this season Pleiades is prominently visible 
for which a Konkani word Katiyo (Kritika) is extensively used. 


16 - Fugdi 


This is again exclusively female dance performed by women 
folk of all castes, except Goud Saraswat Brahmin. It is originated 
through Dhillo and Dhalo performance. Soon after the main dance 
forming two rows facing each other is concluded, they form a circle 
and continue singing and dancing in circular form known as Fugdi. 
There are a few types of Fugdi performed on the Dhalo mand and on 
many other religious and secular occasions as well. The very 
nomenclature Fugdi itself suggest the puffing. Hence one should not 
surprise to listen to the sound fu-fu-fu made with the mouth by the 
dancers during their performance. However puffing is not 
compulsory in all fugdi performance. In the simplest form of fugdi, 
all the performers clap to the beats of the accompanying rhythmic 
songs. This dance form is called popiyam fugdi by Kunbi women 
and itis very popular in women folk. 

The significance of blowing into an empty vessel and 
worshipping it as well as offering worship to the vessel on the mand 
of Dhillo and Dhalo respectively establishes direct linkage to the 


Fugdi 
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fertility rituals as described above. The blowing into the water- 
pitcher is called Ghagar fukap. A traditional performance of ghagar 
fukap is held by women of the Kokanastha and Karhade Brahmin 
families during Navratri, preferably on the day of Rishi Panchami. 
They carry empty water pitcher made of copper or brass and blow 
into it while performing a dance. The blowing sound itself is 
noteworthy. It is popularly known as Kalashi fugdi and is mainly 
found in Sattari region. Here the empty vessel is considered as the 
symbol of a womb and blowing into it is to create life. It is also 
noteworthy that a midwife blows into a small vessel on the sixth 
evening of child-birth in the delivery room to propitiate the 
protector deity called Sati or Soti. 


While the performance of Dhalo progresses, the performers 
move forward and backward in two rows squatting. First row 
highlights the virtue and merits of the bride whereas the second row 
highlights the good qualities of the bridegroom through songs. 
Every performer puffs after utterance of each word of these songs 
and finally they accept or disapprove the marriage proposal. The 
leaders of both the rows are considered as mothers of to be bride and 
to be bridegroom known as veni or yeni in Konkani language. Thus 
the performance is known as yenichi fugdi. 


In addition to these types, another fugdi is performed in Dhalo 
festivities in which some performers roll themselves on the ground 
while holding their toes tightly. This wallowing performance is 
known as /olan fugdi. There are a few other fugdi forms prevailing 
in different parts of Goa with many nomenclatures mainly 
depending upon the accompanying folk song. They sing song 
pertaining to the peacock and the dance is named as ‘mor’ or 
‘morulo'. Similarly when they jointly enact a boat, or swing they call 
it as 'vhodem' and 'kavdo' (partridge) respectively. Some other types 
of fugdi are also in vogue such as nisar-fugdi (slide) and bebuk- 
fugdi (frog) etc. Thus there could be many types of fugdi improvised 
by the performers and having different nomenclatures. 


Zemado is another form of fugdi performed by tribal women 
namely Dhangar (shepherd) and Hindu Kunbi. The group of women 
moving in a circular form sing songs pertaining to the salutation to 
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their family deities, their family life and some community issues. 
They form pairs facing each other and stage initially a rhythmic 
slow dance accompanied by traditional folk songs depicting their 
family life and the Mother Nature. In Konkani the term zem is used 
to denote the slumber or drowse. The very nature of the initial dance 
pattern indicates this quality of slow yet tilting mood. Performers 
also make a hissing and cackling sound during the dance. Most of 
the gestures presented in the dance perhaps depict their bovines. 
These dance performers are found mainly in Dhangar settlements at 
Pernem, Bicholim, Sattari, Dharbandora, Sanguem and Canacona. 


During all the above types of fugdi performance, except Kalshi 
fugdi, the dancers sing various songs pertaining to the prayer. The 
songs depict praise of earth mother, village deities, their family life 
and social life as well. The formations of dance are linier and circular. 
They bend, clap, jump and sway to the rhythm of accompanying 
songs. Due to continuous puffing, sometimes the dancers go into 
trance due to physical exertion. The name Fugdi is symbolic of the 
noteworthy blowing of the dancers. Women folk finds other 
occasions such as annual Ganesh festival to perform traditional fugdi 
in front of the Ganesh idol being worshipped in every Hindu family 
of Goa during Chavat festival. In some area, the fugdi dance is 
provided with musical accompaniment by men folk with playing of 
traditional percussions namely Ghumat, Shamel and Zanj. During 
present days women perform fugdi on many social occasions also. 


17-Shigmo 


Shigmo is the folk-festival celebrated in Goa, which 
establishes the direct link with the age-old tradition that emerged 
after the fusion of races and agricultural communities during ancient 
past. The spring festival celebrated across the globe might rarely 
match with multi-ethnic Indian spring festival - Holi. Likewise on 
the west coast, the Goan Shigmo festival has special flavour and 
diversity. 


Shigmo is the Goan folk festival fully dominated by men-folk 
for about 10 to 12 days coinciding with Holi celebration. One can find 
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diverse cultural manifestations of Goan life through music, dance and 
drama during the annual Shigmo festival. It blends heroic and comic 
elements in almost equal balance. It is a welcoming of Vasanta rutu, 
the onset of spring season with a profusion of flowers and fruits. . 
Shigmo festival finds its space before the farming community take up 
their pre-monsoon agricultural operations. It is the time to pay respect 
to Mother Nature, the procreator of all bounty and also the village 
deities for their blessings for well-being of the community. It has 
become a long cherished authentic tradition of the Goan society. 


Traditional Shigmo always portrays the talent and creativity in 
music, dance drama and crafts of Goan communities. It is the only 
occasion for the elder generation to hand down the traditional 
knowledge of art and craft to the younger generation. That is why ~ 
the ritual like 'foni marap' is held to rehearse the traditional folk 
songs and dance at least a month in advance. The youngsters gather 
on the mand (sacred courtyard) and elderly persons, those who are 
engaged in music, dance and craft train the new comers to follow the 
tradition of their creative talent. In fact, Shigmo is the nursery of 
folk talent and expertise supported with spiritual sanctity. Certain, 
restrictions and taboos are adopted to maintain the sanctity of the 
mand. It includes consumption of vegetarian food, prohibition to 
liquor consumption and maintenance of traditional dress code for 
the entire group of performers. 


The formation of group is called as Mel. It can be described as 
performers 'together with harmonious consistency’ as defined by 
Molsworth (1831). From the ancient period, when there existed the 
village communes called Gaunkaris or Comunidades, the Shigmo 
celebration became a part of the village communes and the same 
was directly connected to village temples and deities for 
maintaining its continuity. The performers take divine inspiration 
from the folk deities such as Mandaguru, Khuti, Nas, Rashtoli, 
Sakhalayo, Dadd, Guru-Pardesi, Santeri, Kelbai, Ravalnath, Ajoba 
and local village deities namely Mhalasa, Shantadurga, Mangesh, 
Navdurga, Parashuram, Keshav, Damodar, ete. 


The celebration of Shigmo is held differently in the South and 
North Goa region. The Shigmo in south Goa commences on the 
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ninth night of the Fa/gun and culminates on the day of Holi. During, 
these days the Mel starts their performance on the mand. One can 
observe the lengthy ritual of singing naman (invocation), shivod and 
gade as ritual for commencement of annual festivity. Thereafter the 
Mel goes to every house of the village and stage the traditional folk 
performance in their decorated courtyard. It includes various dance 
performances such as Viramel, Talgadi, Chowrang-Talo, Goph, 
Morulo, Tonayam Mel, Kanja nritya, Lavni, Radha-Krishna, 
Pavade, Karavalyo or Karulyo, Arati, Jot, Sakarat and so on. The 
Mel follows the traditionally designated route and present 
performance in all surrounding villages. 


They return back to their mand mostly on the full moon night 
for culmination and conclusion of the annual event. Many rituals 
such as shivod, gade etc. are repeated as the part of the concluding 
ritual and all performers of Shigmo go for ablution on nearby water 
body. After the bath they arrive to the village temple that celebrates 
the Holi and jump across the fire kindled over there as the part of 
Holi lasap or Holika-dahan to mark the purification or cleansing the 
body and mind. 


18- Romat 


In central and 
northern Goa the Mel 
performing Shigmo 
is popularly known as 
Romta-mel or Romat. 
In Romata flag called 
ghudi is considered 
as the insignia of the 
particular village. 
The men-folk hold 
the ghudi and many 
colourful flags atop 
and rhythmically move towards the temple of village deity. There 
are also royal symbols, such as at Chhatra or Chhatri, Abdagir or 
Suryapan (ornamented umbrella), chamar (whisk) or chawri, fuge 
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(balloons), toran (decorative frame made of cloth), etc. With the 
accompaniment of vibrant music of drum beats and aero phones the 
majestic march approaches the temple and thereafter completes the 
designated route. Such procession is organised every evening and 
finally culminated to the respective mand to mark the conclusion. 
Enthusiasts present some caricatures pertaining to village life and 
also some mythological and historical characters in the procession. 


In Northern part of Goa, the Shigmo celebration commences 
with Holi. A huge wooden trunk decorated with mango leaves and 
local flowers is erected in front of the village deity and worshipped. 
Thereafter the Shigmo performance is held in the form of 
presentation of various folk dances. Romat, Karavlyo, Talgadi, 
Radha-Krishna naach, Kanja-nritya, Ghodemodni, Morulo are 
some of the important folk performances among them. There are a 
few ritualistic performances like Gade and Chor (thieves) in 
Bicholim and Sattari region respectively celebrated coinciding with 
Shigmo festival. In fact, Chor is celebrated in the village of Zarme 
and Karanzol in Sattari during Shigmo festival. It is a replication of 
crime and punishment to mark the atonement of the act of their. 
forefathers. The annual performance of Gade on the night of annual 
Holi in Sal and Kudne village of Bicholim taluka is famous. The 
men possessed with immense power and stamina run towards the 
nearby jungle and disappear. It is accompanied by Naman 
(invocation song) sung to the beats of traditional drums. They return 
back to the temple by the break of dawn. A few of them lose their 
way and they are believed to be hidden by the Devchar (spirit). 
However, they are found in unconscious condition in the nearby 
area and are carried by the villagers back to the temple. 


Ghodemodni celebrated at Thane, the foothill in Sattari is a 
spectacular performance of traditional horse dance enacted by the 
village community members every alternate year as a part of village 
rituals. In Morjim village of Pernem taluka Kanja-nritya is 
performed by men folk after the Holi burning takes place. Villagers 
erect Holi- a tree trunk specially brought in front of temple. Then 
they burn the litter collected and spread around the trunk. The 
drummers provide rhythmic beats and the dancers sing and dance to 
the beats around the Holi. They wear festive attire and while 
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clapping they present a dance called Kanja-nritya similar to 
Talgadi. Thus Shigmo festival manifests the real essence of Goan 
folk culture. 


The term Shigmo is derived from Sugi-amma the name of an 
ancient post-winter folk festival celebrated as thanks giving to the 
Mother Nature for bumper crop. It is found in Desi Nama-Mala, the 
lexicon of local origin prepared by Hemachandra, the scholar of the 
11" century A.D. 


19-Viramel 


Goa is well known 
for different types of 
ritualistic dance 
performances, the 
reasons for which could 
be found also in the 
history and type of life, 
culture and art they lived 
in ancient times. Viramel © 
(warrior group) is a very 
powerful ritualistic 
dance performance 
played during the spring 
festival by the local 
communities in south 
Goa region especially in 
Canacona and Sanguem 
which are dominated 
with tribal population. It 
is a folk performance Viramel 
depicting unique martial art of the community. 


The Bhagat and Velip communities annually perform Viramel 
during the Shigmo festival which is celebrated in Canacona and 
Sanguem from the ninth day of the first half of Fa/gun (February- 
March) and concludes on the fifteenth day that is full-moon day. 
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The male performers of the Bhagat community wear short 
white dhoti and a turban (mundashem) and carry naked swords. The 
procession of a small group comprising of members of the Velip 
community, carrying the pillakucho (a broom of peacock feathers 
fastened with a metal belt decorated with flowers) and musicians, 
mainly drummers (dhol and taso), jaghant (metallic disc) player 
and also a horn player (shing), starts from the designated shrine and 
moves from house to house giving their ritualistic performance. 


Soon after the performers reach the courtyard of the house the 
slow pace music gradually turns into a vigorous mode. On the 
rhythm of the music, dancers, ranging from one to three, move in a 
circle holding the long sword in their hands. On a particular musical 
signal the sword-holders sway wildly and slash the swords in the air 
while hitting at their own shoulders. The movements are so fast that 
the entire performance creates awe and frightening feeling among 
spectators. In some representative households a special 
performance of katar mandap is held. In this ritual, the main 
performer is made to sleep on the blades of two swords placed like 
scissors and another performer slashes the swords in the air while 
dancing on his body. It symbolizes the endurance of the performers 
who have to bear with patience the strong pains and tortures to their 
bodies till the ritual of kKatar mandap is over. 


Viramel 
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After performing certain rounds the music catches its routine 
_ pace and the dancers conclude their performance. Sometimes the 
dancers and the pillakucho-holder go into trance from which they 
come out as soon as the performance is over. The family members 
from the respective house and also other devotees offer their prayers 
to the pillakucho and receive flowers from the Velip as prasad. The 
family head offers coconuts, rice, flowers and money to the group. 


After careful observation of the performance, it can be said that 

the Virame/ dance has its origin in primitive culture. It also 
symbolizes the roots of human sacrifice. Many a time the dancer 
suffers from wounds that, according to their belief, are 
automatically healed in a few days. On rare occasions an ash-gourd 
is cut into halves with the sword, prior to the commencement of the 
Viramel and vermilion powder is sprinkled on it. This kind of 
practice symbolizes the roots of human sacrifice in the folk 
tradition. 
j It is also interesting to note that the epithet vir is used to refer 
__ the deity of Mu/vir, the founder of the race or the hero of the tribe. 
Some also relate it to the deity of Betal/ which is also associated with 
numerous blood sacrifices of animals such as fowls, goats and 
buffaloes. In Viramel, the pillakucho represents Mulvir. The 
ceremonial procession covers the entire village bestowing his 
blessings upon the villagers. The individual members of the 
Viramel, according to traditional norms, share the coconuts, rice and 
money. The Viramel performance is restricted to the Velip and 
Bhagat communities that seem to be the earliest inhabitants of the 
locality. 


Another temple festival of Mallikarjun in southernmost taluka 
of Canacona called Viramel is also a form of martial art. It is noted 
for people's belief in exorcism and pacification of evil spirit by 
offering the sacrifice of human life. However, during present times, 
as atonement of sins, they cut an ash-gourd in halves as an offering 
ofhuman sacrifice to the deity. 


This temple festival is celebrated on the twelfth night of the 
bright half of Falgun (February-March) commencing from 
Shirevada in Nagorcem ward. Three persons of the Bhagat 
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community called vir observe fast during the whole day. At night 
they hold swords and while being in trance, run towards the village 
wards along with their fellow performers creating hissing sound 
with musical accompaniment and approach all the designated 
houses as mark of blessings. 


20 - Chowrang -Tale 


Chowrang is the most popular dance of the Hindu Kunbi 
community of Goa. The costumes, music and dance associated with 
a Chowrang-Tale performance establish a close association with the 
primitive culture and early settlements. This dance depicts a very 
strong relation between the Earth, nature and the humans. It is a 
harvest festival of the peasant community extending their thanks to 
nature and god for giving a bumper harvest. The dance begins witha 
slow motion showing their peaceful life and then it ascends to a 
climax. It has its own finesse like a quiet peaceful nature, which the 
community is blessed with. They did not ever experience a violent 
change of life, but always clung to nature and earth for their « 
livelihood. The chowrang is performed while singing a folk song 
based on an episode from epics of Ramayana and Mahabharata. 


The dancers mostly clad in white dhoti and a coat, use 
colourful headgears locally known as ture or mundashem, which are 
prepared by traditional village craftsmen. The headgears are mostly 
decorated with flowers carved out of corkwood (Annum puhrslris) 
and coloured with natural paints. Besides garlands of Abolim 


Chowrang -Tale 
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(crossandra 
undulifidia) and 
tinsel is interwoven 
onto the headgears 
to make them more 
attractive. The | 
dancers put flower- 
garlands around 
their necks and 
wrists. They also 
occasionally use 
garlands of colour 
beads around their necks and ghungroos on their ankles. The music 
is provided with the help of big cymbals known as kansalem which 
are used to maintain the dancing rhythm. 


Mand of Chowrang -Tale 


The first part of the performance is slow-paced, based on the 
narration of a story from the epics. The slow paced dance is termed 
as chowrang whereas the later faster dancing is known as falo 
(plural- fale). Soon after the story-song is over the dance gears up 
into a fast rhythm forming an intricate footwork. During the 
performance the dancers hold a pair of small wooden painted sticks 
called tonivo which create a distinct sound when they hit each other. 
Both footsteps as well as sticks in hands maintain the dance rhythm. 
The accompanying folk songs called 7a/o are based on the lifestyle 
of the tribal performers. At times some variations of dance called 
Thengem are also performed. The dance generally concludes with 
the words as tha, thoi, tha. Chowrang is exclusively performed by 
men in almost all localities in Goa. 


Jot, vol, arat, tali, taloy or sakarat is the concluding 
performance of most of the folk dances presented in Shigmo. It is 
singing of folk songs or a Hindu mythological story while holding 
the arati (traditional lamp placed in a metallic plate along with 
flowers, vermilion, betel-leaves, areca nut, coconut, rice and 
money) and moving in circle in clockwise direction on the rhythm of 
accompanying music. Soon after the song is over the participants 
ensure the valedictory utterance for the family and sprinkles rice on 
the thatched roof of the house as bestowing blessings on the family. 
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21-Karulyo or Karavlyo 


Karulyo or Karavlyo is a ritualistic performance held during 
the Shigmo festival celebrated in North Goa. It is also called as Sati- 
Utsav in some villages of Sattari taluka. A group similar to Shigmo 
Romat called Karavalyo moves from house to house singing folk 
songs called Sakarati along with traditional music of beating drums. 
Two boys who have not attained puberty are dressed like girls, 
mostly clad in green sari, blouse and decked with tropical flowers. 
They are known as Karulyo (plural of Karuli). Two elders carry 
them on shoulders as both boys form the major part of the 
performance. 


Soon after they reach to the household, both karavilyo are made 
to sit on wooden platform and they are honoured like holy person of 
good fortune by offering Hoti. It includes new piece of cloth, 
vermilion powder, flowers, rice, coconut and cash amount. All the 
family members consider the arrival of Karu/yo at their doorstep as 
symbol of prosperity, excellence and great divine patronage that 
drives away the evil eye/spirit. Other performers sing sakarati with 
sad tunes while the offerings are made by the household. After the 
garane (request) the group moves to another household. 


The households of the entire village are visited within 
stipulated time following the designated route and on the 
concluding day fire is lit. Then karulyo are carried through the fire 
and flowers decked in their hair are thrown into fire to mark the 
closing of the dance ceremony. Both the boys are bathed and 
allowed to return to their home. The ritual peripinined to Bone 
through fire and gig wy ae, . 
burning of flowers Ms 
locally known as is 
fulam probably ia 
indicates context of 
sati (self immolation) 
tradition that 
prevailed in Goa and . 
later banned by the : s 
Portuguese. Karulyo or Karavlyo 
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_ 22-Talgadi and Tonayam Mel 


Talgadi and Tonayam Mel are the most popular folk dances in 
_ Goa exclusively performed by the males of all working 
- communities except those from the upper classes. These dances are 
- quite similar. In Zonayam Mel the dancers hold wooden painted 
~ sticks prepared by village craftsmen and known as foniyo. However, 
_ in Talgadi they mostly use kerchief to substitute the foniyo. The term 
_ Mel denotes a traditional group of performers. 


j During the annual Shigmo (spring festival) groups of folk 
_ performers assemble at the sacred courtyard owned by the village 
_ which is known as mand. The seasonal flowers of spring which are 
_ typically Goan including Abolim (crossandra undtdifalia) and 
Shevatim (C coronariwn L.) lend a pleasant and colourful 
_ appearance to both these dances. They are not only known for their 
exquisite dance performances but the contents of their songs and the 
grace with which they sing recall their ancient past and their belief in 
Hindu gods and mythology. Sometimes, at different stages, it is 
amazing to discover not only the folk beliefs and also their lifestyle, 
as some of them lived in deep forests. Most of the accompanying 
folk songs provide with information about the lifestyle of folks and 
also nature and the wild life with which they co-exist. 


Traditionally they wear dhoti, pairan (coat) and mundashem 
(turban) but during present times they prefer to use trousers, shirt 
and a traditional cap as well as a she/o (shawl) on their shoulder. At 
times they wear it around their waist. The musical instruments like 


Talgadi and Tonayam Mel 
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mountain lizard now substituted with animal skin), shame/ (medium 

size drum) and kansalem (big cymbals) provide the musical support — 
to the dancers. The dancers stage short performance in every | 
courtyard of the village. They present the dance in a circular form. 
Many pairs of dancers face each other and while making a rhythmic 
body movement on accompaniment of folk songs and music, hit the 
sticks with the partner's sticks and move forward and backward, 

clockwise and anticlockwise. 


On the concluding day they gather at the mand after covering the 
entire village within a prescribed time limit. The gifts offered by the 
villagers to the group in the form of Tali or Taloy mainly include rice, 
coconut, betel leaves, areca nut and cash amount. Most of the 
commodities are utilised by them for collective feasting during the 
performing days of Shigmo and the balance articles are auctioned and ~ 
the receipts are deposited in the village comfr (treasury) for future use. 


The term Ta/gadi is a combination of two words tal and gadi, 
which means rhythm and the fellow dancer. In this performance 
main stress is given on the rhythmic dancing of the performers. It 
must be the improvised form of original Chowrang and Talo; since 
the similar format of song and dance is presented in 7a/gadi. The 
initial song narrates a story-line and the concluding part of the dance 
is based on altogether different folk song not related to the previous 
story-song. 


23 - Tonayam Khel 


Christian Gauda community is the wonderful example of 
Goan instinct survived even after their conversion to Christianity. 
Drumming is very important in the religious rituals of tribal 
communities. Their traditional rituals are performed to ensure 
proper passage of human life and also passage of natural and super 
natural powers and souls of their ancestors. 


Tonayam Khel is a folk dance presented by men folk of 
Christian Gauda community of Salcete, Mormugaon and Quepem 
region during the annual celebration of Jntruz, a counterpart of 
Hindu Shigmo. The term /ntruz is derived from the Portuguese word 
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- entrudo. After the religious 
- conversion of the original 
inhabitants of Goa by the 
Portuguese in the 16" 
} century, they were 
_ prohibited to perform their 
- religious ceremonies as per 
' their old tradition. All their 
rituals, rites, ceremonies, 
» music and dances were 
banned. Hence they were compelled to substitute them with 
alterations. The then community heads had adopted costumes, 
music, dance and customs parallel to their original traditions of pre- 
conversion lifestyle. This very fact can be ascertained from their 
dress, musical instruments, songs and dance pattern. 


= =. 


rm 


Tonayam Khel 


They dress like a couple. However the role of a woman is 
played by man. They hold a wooden stick of around 80 to 100 
centimetres long in their right hand and hit to the fellow dancer's 

» stick while moving forward and backward with intricate footwork. 
They perform the dance on the rhythmic beats of Ghumat, 
Mhadalem (a cylindrical earthen pot having two mouths covered 
with the skin of mountain lizard, now replaced with animal skin) and 
Kansalem. The accompanying folk songs are in praise of Lord 
Krishna including a few other songs based on their social and family 
life. In other Goan dances like Tonayam Mel and Chowrang-Talo, 
they use a pair of painted sticks. However in the dance of Jonayam 
Khel, only one long stick, preferably coated with natural colours is 
used in robust manner. The village orchestra forms the centre part of 
the circle and the dancers move in circular motion to the beats of 
music staging a vigorous dance befitting in their tradition of robust 
and rustic lifestyle maintained till date. 


24-Goph 


Goph, which means weaving, is a unique folk dance performed 
by men that resembles the Rass of Gujarat. In this dance, a number of 
cords are hung to the beam of the pandal in the courtyard and each 
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dancer hold the cord and perform the dance. As the dance progresses, 
these cords are woven into an intricate braid to the accompaniment 
of music similar to Tonayam Mel and Talgadi. At a musical signal, 
the performers untie the braid while performing the dance in faster 
pace. There is a distinct Kathiawar touch to the entire performance 
and costumes of Goph. In some villages dancers also use bright 
costumes hired from the drapery shop to create festive mood. 


Goph, like other folk forms in Goa, narrates to the audience in 
different ways the life of their ancestors including their religious 
beliefs and cultural norms. The dance being essentially of the 
community mainly engaged in herding their bovines, centres on the 
worship of Lord Krishna who is featured prominently in the songs 
presented during the performance. 


Folk dance forms like Talgadi, Tonayam Mel, Romat and Goph 
seem to have evolved during the Kadamba period. The dances like 
Tonayam Mel, Tonayam Khel and Goph resemble the folk dances of 
Gujarat and Saurashtra regions like Dandiya Raas and Raas. 
Talgadi might have taken shape through the aforesaid two dances 
whereas Romat and another musical form Sunvari seem to be the 
local forms. Though the musical pattern is of Goan origin, the dance 
must have been influenced by the dance traditions of Saurashtra and 
Gujarat when maritime pew 
trade was in full swing * 
between Goa and 
Saurashtra. Besides itis 
known from the 
inscriptions that the 
different Kadamba 
rulers of Goa organised & 
yearly pilgrimages to | 
Somnath in Saurashtra. 


25 - Divlyam nach 


Divlyam nach is a slow paced dance performed by male 
members balancing the Divii (vertical brass lamp made to light five 
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wicks) with lighted wicks on their heads without any support. It is 
performed in Shigmo festival along with other dance items. Folk 
musical instruments such as Ghumat, Shamel and Zanj and at times 
Shenai, Surta or Harmonium are used for the musical support. The 
dancers clad in festive costumes like white Dhoti, Kurta, Shela tied 
to waist, Ghungrus tied in anklets and flower garlands in neck. 


The group of around 7-8 dancers come forward to the beats of 
rhythmic music and present various acrobatic formations 
symbolising cultural motifs and deities. Since the lighted lamps are 
balanced while performing the formations, it becomes a thrilling 
experience for audience. Sometimes a few folk songs are also 
presented during the 
performance. Now a day this 
dance has become very 
popular among the urban folk 
and is frequently presented 
by both the man and women 
folk dancers. This dance has 
become favourite choice of 
rural folks for last half 
century. 


Divlyam nach 


26- Morulo/Morulem 


Morulo or Morulem is a men folk dance, nomenclature of 
which suggests the resemblance of peacock dance. It is performed 
by peasant community 
during shigmo festival. The 
song associated with this 
dance describes a pair of 
peacock and pea-hen that 
arrives from far distant 
place. The peacock sits on | 
Kadamba tree and releases 
his feathers to facilitate the 
dancers for decoration of 
their costumes. Hence 
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happy peasants sing and dance requesting the peacock to relish on 
wild fruits and spring water. 

They sing songs and dance to the musical accompaniment 
provided with the help of percussion called Ghumat and Shamel or 
Pakhawaj, Kansalem and Zanj. Harmonium is also used to provide 
appropriate tonal quality. The costumes of festive colours and 
gestures of dancers attract the village folk. They use colourful and 
bright costumes such as white or colour dhoti and colourful kurta, 
shela (sash), flower garlands around neck and turban tucked with a 
beautiful peacock feathers as if a crown. 


ane 


27 - Ghodemodni 


Ghodemodni is a dummy horse dance performed during ~ 
Shigmo festival as ritualistic warrior dance in North Goa region. 
Traditionally it is staged by the Maratha community to depict the 
hoary past full of battles and bravery acts. The dancers wear warrior 
attire and tie the dummy horse frame made of bamboo to their 
abdomen. The wooden 
horse effigies are tied to 
the bamboo frame and 
decorated with colourful 3 
cotton saris and tropical y* bay 
flowers to look like Ray 67 
horse. The headgears of Ji 4 
the dancers are, | 
beautifully decked with & 
local flowers. The M&u ' 
dancers wear garlands of Ghodemodni 
flowers and beads and look like warriors rode on horses holding a 


ey 
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naked sword in one hand and bridle in the other. They move in a 
ceremonial procession that includes the paraphernalia of drummers, 
ghudayo (flags), fuge (balloons), chowry (whisk) and abdagir (fan- 
shaped decorative display with sun and moon embroidered thereon) 
holders, musicians who blow shing (horns) to create vibrant 
atmosphere and also a few cloth holders from madval (washerman) 
class, those flash white cloth from the backside of each warrior. 
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~ Dhol, Taso, Kansalem and Shing are the folk musical instruments 
~ mainly used to provide the rhythm to the dance. 
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The masquerading horse dancers brandish the swords and at 
times, mock battle is staged. The procession commences from the 
temple of village deity and goes onto the border. The priest or 
community head shout there while waving a long cloth as a mark of 
warning. Thereafter completing the round they return back to the 
temple or the venue from which the procession commenced. 
Thereafter specific rituals are completed and dummy horses are 
dismantled. The wooden horse effigies are neatly maintained at the 
temple as holy insignia till next year. 


The dance form, costumes and the musical pattern suggest 
great influence of Rajput tradition. It is also a notable aspect that 
Goa was a famous maritime trade centre known for the horse trade. 
According to cultural historian Dhume (1986) the nomenclature 
ghodemodni must have derived from ghode-mandani related to the 
maintenance of horses. It is also believed that the performance 
reminds the victorious return of warriors to their respective villages. 


28 - Gajanritya/Dhanagari Gaja 


Gajanritya is a traditional folk dance performed by Dhagar 
(shepherd) community during the Dasaro and Shigmo festival. It is 
also known with different nomenclatures such as Dhanagari Gaja, 
Horbala, Chapay, Shabai, Dhangar nach,Dhangaram mel, etc. 
depending upon the localities. This dance is presented as a ritualistic 
dance associated with their two major festivals as mentioned earlier. 
On the festival day most of the male members of each family wear a 


Gajanritya/Dhanagari Gaja 


white long gown called cholo. It has typical ethnic maroon 
embroidery, such as a broad belt around neck, two belts at either side 
from shoulder to abdomen, a prominent palm shape print on the 
back, traditional she/o (sash) neatly fastened to waist and a white 
turban called pogadi or mundashem. Now-a-day some community 
members substitute the white cholo by using white dhoti. They wear 
garland of beads around their neck, big size ear-rings, a kadem (ring) 
on the wrist and vakyao on the anklets that produce a rattling sound 
during dance. They also put vermilion on their forehead and flower 
garland around their necks. This dress is considered as their 
traditional festive attire. 


They gather in the designated open courtyard of their 
settlement and'holding a kerchief in one hand, they commence 
graceful dance steps to the beats of Dhol (drum), Taso (drum) Thalo 
(metallic plate), Kansalem or Zanj (gongs) Sur-panvo or Kond- 
panvo (home-made flute). They dance in the semicircle waiving 
their kerchiefs and at times holding a small stick, making graceful 
hand gestures while chanting names of their deities such as Biruba, 
Vithoba, Janoba, Navalya, Jyotiba, Bhairoba, Khandoba, Shidoba, 
Kalamba, etc. they shout slogans as hor, hor, hor, bola, hor, hor, 
chyang, bola. The participants also present some caricatures such as 
Gavilan, Krishna, Radha, etc. as an added fun. 


During Shigmo festival they also move out of their settlement 
and present dance in a few households of the neighbouring village. 
They present a Holi song cum dance called Voldev. They also 
present caricatures representing their family life such as Lavani and 
Radha Krishna nach in which a couple expresses their emotions and 
love to each other through folk songs. The lady character is 
presented by man only. 


Occasionally Dhangars hold an elaborate celebration of Powa 
or Pawa as fulfilment of their vows. They arrange a worship of their 
clan deities and invite by offering a vido (a set of betel leaves and 
areca nut) to all the relatives and well-wishers from the community. 
On the day of Powa, relatives and well-wishers arrive with the vido 
and offer it to the deity of the host ceremoniously. On their arrival, 
they are received in traditional manner by playing music, holding 
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the blanket above the invitees’ group as if a canopy and offering a 
lamp. Then the newly arrived group present dance similar to 
Gajanritya till another group arrives and takes over. All the guests 
are feasted and the Powa celebration is concluded next morning 
with garane in the presence of relatives and guests. 


29-Veerbhadra 


Veerbhadra is a ritualistic dance performance held at 
Sanquelim, Sanguem, Ponda and Quepem area. It is staged at 
Sanquelim at Shree Vitthal temple at night of Chaitra Paurnima 
(full moon of Chaitra- February-March) as a part of the annual 
celebration. However at Sanguem it is associated with Shigmo 
celebration at Vithoba temple and in Ponda and Quepem it becomes 
the part of concluding ceremony of Dhalo festival. 


Veerbhadra is a distinguished mythological hero which is the 
extremely fierce emanation of Hindu god Shiva. He is also considered 
as the manasputra of Shiva (son created by the wrath of Shiva through 
mated hair). He destroyed the 
Yagna (fire sacrifice) of Veerbhadra 
Daksha after Daksha's 
daughter and Shiva's consort 
Sati (Parvati) self-immolated 
in the sacrificial fire. 
According to Padma-purana 
and Mahabharata, Veerbhadra 
has been described as great 
warrior who eventually 
blinded Bhaga, subdued Indra 
and broke among many other 
countless gods. He is revered 
as one of the main deities of 
Veershaiva pantheon. 

During the ceremonial 
performance of Veerbhadra, a 
male member of designated 
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family who is supposed to be under the reli gious observance such as 
fasting is dressed like a warrior. His make-up and decorative 
costumes like prabhawal attached to his back, the Horavani or 
Horsavni (invocation/ utterance) suggests the cultural influence of 
the south Indian tradition. He holds two swords in both hands and in 
trance mood he marches ahead in the ceremonial procession. He 
performs rhythmic footsteps on the beats of accompanying music 
provided with drums, Kansalem and Zaj. While marching he is 
controlled by two persons from either side holding the cotton rope 
tied to his waist. After the concluding garane (request) he becomes 
fatigue and thereafter comes out of trance. Similar presentation with 
few minor changes is held at all other places. 


30-Mando 


Mando is a dance-song 
composed in Konkani, the 
language of Goa. It is a 
beautiful combination of 
music, poetry and dance. The 
main theme of the Mando isa 
romantic world of man and 
woman. It is regarding 
human love and reports of 
social and political events. 
Especially love that oriented 
towards marriage where the 
lover yearns for union with 
his beloved, achieves that 
union, or laments his failure 
to realise it. The original 
composers of Mando- 
Dulpods were from 
aristocratic class. As such 
many Portuguese words 
which were in use during that 
time are found in the Mando- Mando 
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Dulpod compositions. It portrays the love and relationship of man- 
woman with its seriousness and solemnity. The melodic structure of 
the Mando has a mixture of Indian and Western flavours. It reflects 
the folklore of Goa. 


According to scholars such as Prof. Jose Pereira, Maestro 
Michael Martins and Maestro Fr. Antonio da Costa, (2010), Mando 
appears to have evolved from the traditional wedding song called 
Ovio (nuptial chants). These wedding songs were very popular in 
the 18” century. However it was banned by Inquisition in 1736. The 
ovi form was employed in hymns to thank, to express personal grief 
or reply to insult and also as a weapon to ridicule. Mandos and 
Dulpods are also lively narratives of contemporary socio-religious 
and cultural life. 


The dance-song Mando was perhaps created as social dancing 
after introduction of ballroom dancing especially by aristocrat class 
in Goa in 1830s. According to Agapito de Miranda (2006), most 
probably, the first composer of Mando was a Choir Master of a 
church from village of Salcete taluka. It must be any one village out 
of three namely Raia, Loutulim or Curtorim. Lucio Rodrigues 
(1996) mentioned that the composers of Mando were well 
acquainted with Western Classical music and foreign language. But 
they found it difficult to sing of their emotional feelings through a 
foreign language and music. They found it easy to express the 
intimate feelings through their mother tongue Konkani. They aptly 
fixed the pattern and rhythm of the tune, to the pattern and rhythm of 
their own language. 


The very names of these musical forms Mando and Dulpod 
probably have been originated from the ancient Indian Music 
tradition wherein we find two basic categories of music- Manda and 
Druta (slow and fast). Mando commences on slow rhythm and 
acquires the moderate tempo while singing and dancing progresses. 
However, when it is followed by Dulpod, the tempo progressively 
quickens up till the end of the performance. 


Mando portrayed the emotions of love. Love, that leads to 
. union, union and separation and final farewell or lamentation. It also 
narrates some political and social as well as religious events. Hence 
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Mandos are divided in four different types locally known as Urrike 
(lovers' yearning for union), Ekvott (union), Villap (lamentation) 
and Khobryo (news or narration of the event). However, Mando's 
basic aesthetic qualities are love (shringar), tranquility (shanti) and 
pathos (karuna). According to researchers, Mando was originated, 
flourished and decayed over 100 to 110 years. The tentative period 
of this process was from 1840 to 1950. As per the record, the first 
Mando-Dulpods in printed form appeared in 1890. 


In 11" century the concept of social dancing developed in 
Europe. The theme of the newly evolved social dancing was erotic 
passion. Sometimes it was presented as a part of courtship. Hence 
while dancing they performed either couple dance or communal 
dance. The former was individualistic whereas the latter was 
involved with more and more men and women. According to 
researchers, Mando is a combination of both types of social dancing. 


As per the tradition of Goan aristocrat family the attire of both 
men and women consisted of two unstitched loin cloth for lower and 
upper half of the body. Men also used a turban called pogddi. Later 
the dress acquired the influence of Muslim regime. The original loin 
cloth known as puddvem or dhotor was being used by men 
continued up to the 18" century till the Inquisition banned it in 1736. 
Thereafter men used trousers and jackets and upper class women 
used foroph and baz or bazu (pano-baju). It was a long apron like 


Mando 
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loin cloth, a bodice and shawl called twvalo. The toroph used in 
Mando was made of red, blue or green velvet with rich golden 
embroidery and a white shawl. 


Mando songs were performed on the accompaniment of Goan 
percussion instrument of folk tradition called ghumat or gumot anda 
violin. Later accompaniment of Piano was extended due to its easy 
availability in aristocrat families. With the advent of the Portuguese 
there came many European musical instruments used in Western 
music. Especially, the missionaries of various religious orders who 
came to Goa in the 16" and 17" century introduced western musical 
instruments. However, the native Goans continued to play (Ghumat, 
Mhadalem and Kansalem during all religious and festive occasions 
and ceremonies such as wedding. But Inquisition banned Ghumat 
and other instruments such as Indian flute in churches and wedding 
ceremonies in 1736. 


31-Dulpod 


Dulpod is a folk song sung after the Mando. It has quick 
thythm which provides ample scope for the dancer to achieve 
climax. Dulpod composition is typically descriptive of everyday 
Goan life, particularly that of Christians. During the present time 
Mando survives somewhat as caricature of its original form and 
fading out day by day. However, Mando's appeal percolated to all 
the strata of society and singing of traditional Mando has been 
continued by Goan Catholics, especially by elites on various happy 
occasions such as birthday and wedding anniversary celebrations. 


The costumes used by the male dancers are black trousers, 
white shirts with long sleeves hooked in the neck, a tail coat, cap, 
shoes and a white kerchief held in hands suggesting romanticism by 
various type of its folding. The ladies wear forpoh and baz or pan- 
baju and white shawl. Extensive use of red, blue or green velvet and 
rich golden embroidery on costumes of Mando is noteworthy. Use of 
peculiar jewellery made of precious stone ornaments, bangles of 
different thickness and rings of varied designs in the fingers is a 
common feature. Hair style is done in the form of bun and a golden 
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chain is prominently seen hooked to the hair above the ears. They use 
snow-white socks and a pair of slippers decorated with velvet or satin 
and a half moon fan made of feathers. The dancers come forward, 
form couples and perform the dance on accompaniment of music. 


32 - Dekhni 


Dekhni 


Dekhni is a song cum dance imitating Hindu music in the 
musical idiom and enacted by beautiful Christian girls. It describes 
mostly Goan Hindu life, with special attention given to the temple 
dancers called Kalavants. In fact, the meaning of the term Dekhni 
means beauty. Sometimes it is sung after the Mando. Though there 
are many Dekhni songs, the most popular song depicts the scene ofa 
group of Devdasi ladies proceeding to a wedding party across the 
river to perform dance. The boatman is adamant to ferry them across 
due to night time. However, they infatuate the boatman assuring the 
gift of their valuable ornaments and manage to cross the river. 
Ghumat, the Goan folk percussion instrument and guitar as well as 
violin is used to provide musical accompaniment to the Dekhni 
song. Now a day it has become a stage performance specially staged 
for entertaining the guests and visiting tourists. 


33 -Cazra nach 


Another noteworthy dance presented by Christian Gauda 
women is wedding dance called Cazra nach. The term casar means 
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wedding in Portuguese. They wear traditional dress and form two 
rows in the wedding pendal. Local orchestra consisting of two-three 
Ghumat players, a Mhadlem player and Kansalem players sing and 
provide music for the traditional wedding dance called Cazara nach 
of Christian Gauda community. Both rows of women dancers 
swiftly move forward and backward, sway roll and gracefully twist 
their bodies. Participation of newly wedded couple is optional. 
However songs pertaining to the couple and their parents, brothers 
and sisters are recited during the performance. 


34 -Intruz 


The term /ntruz 
is derived from the 
Portuguese word | 
entrudo that forms 
the part of European 
tradition of Carnival. 
It originated in pre- 
historic times and its 
content, form, 
significance and Intruz 
function varies from one culture to another. Its celebration is 
associated with Easter, Christmas and other European festivities 
such as Entrudo, Quadrille Ball, Hallowmas and Maypole. 
‘Carnival,’ in its broadest sense, refers to a pageant, festival or public 
celebration found all over the world. The word is derived from Latin 
carnem levare, meaning farewell to flesh; that is farewell to 
carnality through overindulgence. 


In Caribbean, United States and Brazil Carnival is known by 
other names such as Mardi gras in New Orleans, Rara in Haiti and 
Canrnaval in Cuba and Brazil. The Portuguese who came by sea 
route to Goa as traders also brought African slaves. After 
establishing their reign, they took up the mission of forcible 
religious conversion of the local people. The converts were not 
allowed to follow their age-old fairs and festivals but were 
compelled to adapt the culture of the rulers. 
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Since the Portuguese had adapted the Carnival tradition of 
Brazil, clergy and the masters of slaves prohibited the slaves and 
local converts to follow their own rituals and rites. They coupled 
their deities with specific Catholic saints. They thought that the old 
practices and rituals would gradually die out. The famous 
Portuguese celebration of Carnaval had two forms from early 
colonial period. They were (a) Carnaval da rua (carnival of streets) 
and (b) Carnaval do salao (carnival of salon). In entrudo, the poor 
pelted each other with mud, water, urine etc. and fought in the dirt. 
On the other hand, Carnaval do Salao took place in ballrooms and 
halls of European elite. Since the ruling class, in mid-19th century 
had a great concern over the wild entrudo they banned it. 
Subsequently the middle class formed associations and organised 
entrudo to the streets in the form of parades. However, poor class 
mimicked it in more informal manner. They formed groups 
marching and wandering through the streets wearing costumes and 
performing music and dance. 


The native converts were compelled to follow the tradition of 
the poor. Hence the celebration of Intruz in the form of parades was 
introduced in Goan villages dominated by Catholics. They would 
wear colourful costumes, play music tending towards its western 
style, sing Konkani folk songs and throw sachets of white powder to 
each other. Christian working class is seen celebrating Intruz during 
present times in a few villages of Salcete and Quepem taluka as 
merrymaking. The men folk of Gauda community from Quepem 
region gather in the courtyard and sing songs pertaining to their 
family life and social issues. They present humorous characters 
through dialogues and songs. Some traditional dances namely 
Kolyam Bhonvor, Rangsal etc. are presented with the 
accompaniment of Ghumat, Mhadalem and Kansalem. 


In the last two — three decades, emphasis is seen on decorated, 
colourful floats and public processions of musicians and lavishly 
attired dancers. The costumes are made of fabrics, plastic beads, 
feathers, sequins, colourful ribbons, horns, glass mirrors and shells 
creating a dazzling spectacle. Some costumes depict insects, birds, 
animals, sea creatures or characters from myths and folklore. The 
presentation in towns is made to suite the tourism culture. 


> 
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35 - Mussolam Khel 


It is a dance performed by male members of Chandor village of 
Salcete taluka. They belong to the Kshatriya clan and locally called 
Christian Chaddo or Chardo Gaonkar, who are the founders of 
village commune. Chandor, the ancient Chandrapura served as the 
capital from the time of Bhojas up to the reign of the Kadambas. One 
of the most interesting living traditions of Chandor is Mussolam 
Khelil. \t is a folk dance performed during the Carnival celebration, 
which is held prior to the Christian Lenten season. 


The performance of Mussolam Khel begins at the traditional 
mand near the site of old Chandreshwar temple on the second day of 
Carnival at late evening. A few torch bearers accompany the 
performers to provide light for illuminating the performing area. 
The mand is the shrine of Holy Cross erected in the proximity of the 
ruins of old temple complex. The dancers rhythmically move in 
circle (clockwise and anticlockwise) while holding musso// (pestle) 
and beating it into the ground. Konkani folk songs are sung on 
accompaniment of folk instruments such as Ghumat, Mhadalem, 
Kansalem (big gongs), Zanj (small gongs and 7a/ (gongs). The 
dance commences with the invocation sung song in praise of Lord 
Shiva followed by a short recitation of a Christian prayer. Once the 
dance performance is held at the mand, the group proceeds to the 
Chapel of Santiago (ancient site of Mahadev temple) and offer a 
prayer and perform the dance. 


Then the group visits to every house of Gaonkar from Cotta 
ward of Chandor and performs the dance. It is a custom to welcome 
the dancers by the woman of the family bringing out the lamp. 
After performing at every house, they return back to the mand and 
then disperse. The dance is also performed on the third night of 
Carnival in Cavorim ward of Chandor village. During the day time 
of the third day of Carnival a Gaonkar dressed in native attire and 
carrying Ghumat moves to every performing site of the previous 
night. He is accompanied with a woman dressed like a peasant and 
carrying a broom, a basket of cow dung and water pitcher. They 
inspect the sites of the performance and in case the ground is raked 
due to hard-beating of pestles. They make over with water and cow 
dung paste. It might be the symbolic conclusion of the ritualistic 
celebration. 
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The accompanying folk songs are sung strictly following the 
tradition. During the performance, a captive bear (a dancer wearing 
a bear-mask and black overcoat) is displayed as a symbol of victory. 
According to Morenas (2002) the dance is believed to be the 
commemoration of the victory of King Harihara I, the son of Bukka 
I of Vijaynagara over the Cholas at the entrance gate of Chandrapura 
fort circa 1310. This must be taken to the historical conjecture. 
However, there exists a popular legend that a Chola general was 
taken captive and incarcerated in Cotta at a place which is till date is 
called Chola and that the captive bear (the bear being the Chola 
emblem) in the dance represents this general. According to 
Morenas, the tradition of Mussollam Khell is continued till the 
present days even after conversion of the performers as their cultural ~ 
expression. The dance also evokes the pre-Aryan religio-cultural 
ethos rooted in the worship of Mother Earth, a cult successfully 
preserved in Hindu religious practice in the form of Shakti worship. 


It is believed that the dance was originally held on the full 
moon night of Phalgun month as worship to Lord Chandreshwara. 
Even after Christianisation, it is held during the same month, but on 
the second night of Carnival, which is always a Monday- the day of 
Lord Shiva. The songs are based on Indian melody. However, due to 
the influence of western music, during present times, it is sung in 
two voices- the first and second. Words used in songs refer to Shiva, 
Harihara, Veera, Kamdeva, Firngui etc. which point the influence of 
Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas, the dynasties ruled Goa. 


The Mussollam Khell is probably of tribal origin might have 
received an impetus for its adoption as martial dance. The dance 
commences on slow pace having fixed patterns of intricate 
footwork. Later the musical accompaniment progressively rises to a 
crescendo. The dancers wear costumes of royal soldiers. They wear 
long white shirts, short black jackets, white dhoti or pair of long 
white trousers, turban called mundaso and ghungroos on their 
anklets. They also put a filak on their forehead as a mark of 
Shaivites. The mussoll (pestle) is made of solid bamboo about 1.5 to 
2.00 metres in length with hawk-bells inserted into it for creating 
jangling sound during performance. 


so oe ——___ 
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Folk Theatre 


36-Perni Zagor (Zagor of Perni community) 


Zagor: 


The Konkani term Zagran means wakefulness. Perni Zagor is 
a mask dance-drama performed by Perni community in the temple 
premises of village deities as a religious night vigil. It is a ritual 
performance staged especially for the wakefulness of the concerned 
principal village deity that supposed to protect the entire village. 
This folk dance drama seems to be of Neolithic origin hence the 
oldest form of mask dance of Goa. It is performed by traditional 
families of Perni community existed in only five villages in Goa 
namely Vaghurme in Ponda taluka, Molcornem in Quepem taluka, 
Colomba in Sanguem taluka and Poinguinim in Canacona taluka of 
South Goa district of Goa State; as well at Mayem in Bicholim 
taluka in the North Goa district. 


It is a masked dance- 
drama representing different 
characteristics of nature, 
animals, birds etc. performed 
on festive occasion as 
ritualistic activity associated 
with the village deities. Perni 
Zagor is a folk form based on 
magico-religious fertility 
practice which existed in the 
fertile valleys of the 
Mandovi and Zuari river 
basins. It shows Neolithic 
cultural influence through 
the use of well-crafted and 
painted wooden masks and 
the narratives. The study of 
this folk form helps us to 
know more about the origin Perni Zagor 
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of such dance-dramas which use anthropomorphic, zoomorphic and 
avimorphic masks. 

According to anthropologist Joseph Campbell (1991) use of — 
such masks begins with the late Paleolithic human societies. 
Campbell has divided the primitive human society into three basic ~ 
types. In the simple societies of the first sort, the males, in general 
are the hunters, and their 
women are the collectors of 
roots, berries, grubs of various 
kinds, frogs, lizards, bugs and 
other delicacies. Societies of 
the second type evolved in 
areas where an abundance 
large game occasioned a 
herculean development of the 
dangerous art of the hunt; while 
those of type three took form 
where the chief sources of 
nutriment were the plants. 
“The women showed 
themselves supreme: they were 
not only the bearers of children 
but also the chief producers of 
food. By realizing that it was possible to cultivate, as well as to 
gather vegetables, they had made the earth valuable and they 
became its possessors. Thus they won both economic and social 
power and prestige, and the complex of matriarchy took form. 
Ritual cannibalism and pederasty are commonly practiced, and 
there is a highly elaborated use made of symbolic drums and masks. 
Interestingly, the most prominent divinities of these lodges are 
frequently female. And even the Supreme Being itself being 
imagined as a Great Mother; and in the mythology and ritual lore of 
this goddess a lunar imagery is developed.” 


Campbell's remarks are important because the pre-historic 
cultures in the foot hills and river valleys in the Western Ghats 
clearly show the presence of the third type - the Mother Goddess 
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worshipping culture. 
This culture probably 
gave rise to Neolithic 
cultural practices and 
magico-religious forms 
like Zagor of Perni 
community. 


The Perni Zagor is 
performed under the 
leadership of the main 
Perni known as Zagor- 
Perni or Perno who 
arrives at the venue on intimation or invitation of the temple 
authorities through the official messenger. On arrival of the 
performing group at the venue, they keep the petaro (traditional 
sacred basket made of cane in which the wooden masks are stored 
and carried on head-load) at a demarcated area generally identified 
. as Pernuti or Pernoti. Then the drummer announces the arrival of 

performing group by beating the drum. At the time of the 
performance, the pefaro is opened by the Zagor-Perni and the 
masks are arranged in a sequence of their appearance. They are 
offered an oil lamp near the masks and red lead powder (Aukum) and 
a vido (five betel leaves and a betel nut) is also offered to the masks. 


Perni Zagor - Set of Masks 


The performance commences at night with the consent of the 
temple authorities. Torch holder lights the divi (torch). Thereafter 
Zagor Perni lights the main lamp placed on vertical stand locally 
known as div/i or maad or malem to illuminate the performing area 
Thereafter the Zagor Pemi performs the naman (invocation 
salutation), The music is provided with medium size drum called 
dhol and the kansalem (big cymbals) by accompanying performer 
and at times, by the lady performer. Invocation song is sung by the 
Zagor Perni and repeated by the accompanying musicians. At the 
outset, the Zagor Perni offers salutation to the lighted lamp and 
wears a garland of wild red flowers locally known as pitkulechim 
fulam (Ixora) around his neck. As a part of preparation of the show, 
the lady performer makes and keeps ready the red flower garland. 
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The garland is then offered to the traditional lamp while repeating 
the invocation. 

It is followed by the invocation of Lord Ganesh and thereafter — 
of goddess Sharada. The dancers, holding the respective mask in 
front of their faces or bodies enter in the performing area 
rhythmically moving their bodies on accompaniment of the songs 
and music and take exit as per their traditional sequence. Various 
characters namely Ganapati, Pavno (bird mask), Harihar, Mor 
(peacock mask to represent goddess Sharada), a wooden idol of 
Krishna called Balak or Balkachem, Matari (old woman), Mahadev 
also called as Basava, Ramraya or Dhanvto-Dhunvto, Saudagar or 
Dhasadhashi, Chandul, Tulajai, Gavalan, Jivanath or Devanath, 
Mono, Bhavin (temple servant), Bahagiro or Mundo, Putana 
(demoness), Ghodo (horse), Holiyo, Vagh or Vagro (tiger) appear 
before the audience. The performance generally concludes with the 
presentation of Vagh - the tiger mask. One finds some variations in 
the sequence of appearance of the characters depending upon the 
locations and families. The distinct characteristic of this folk play is 
the participation of women for presentation of certain characters in 
the performance, which seems to be the rare socio-cultural practice, 
which is also presently vanishing. 


Alongside other ritual performances called Daityam Zagor, 
Choram Zagor, Divzam Zagor, Malaye Zagor, Bhara Savang, 
Gayatri, Chandika, Kollem, Shensar, Dispenn, etc. are performed as 
associate rituals of Perni Zagor depending upon the area and 
performing families. 


Perni family from Mayem village (Bicholim) is associated 
with the performance called Pernn or Perni Bharip in the Morjai 
temple situated in Morjim village of Pernem taluka. The 
performance of Perni Bharip seems to be the residue of the 
traditional Perni Zagor. It is performed during the grand festival of 
Kallos or Kalasotsav. Perni arrives at the venue -the open space or 
sabhamantap of the temple. The bhavin (temple servant) lights the 
traditional lamp placed at the venue and torch holder accompanies 
the procession of Perni and musicians. Soon after the arrival of Perni 
at the venue he holds the torch with both hands and prayer is offered 
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' to all village deities. At the concluding point he offers the garland of 
| Ixora flowers to the traditional lamp and immediately goes into 
trance. A fowl is sacrificed at his feet and he is carried to Kallosa - 
mangor. This ritual is followed by mask dance staged by a few 
| youngsters associated with the village temple. The performance 
area is demarcated with a white cloth barricading and for changing 
| the characters a cloth is used at the time of entry of each character. 


; Out of remaining four families Vagurme family stopped 
performing Zagor some 50-60 years ago due to socio-economic 
problem. Molcomem family performs 6 to 7 performances, whereas 
' Poinguinim family 9 to 10 performance and the Colomba family 
_ perform two shows in the Shantadurga temple in the same village 
every year. 


The references regarding the Perni are found in original 
Sanskrit literature such as Abhilasitartha-Chitamani or 
Manasolhasa, Sangita Ratnakara, Nrittaratnavali and Sangita 
Samaya Sara of 11" and 12" century A.D. The dance drama has 
assimilated characters and narrative elements showing Vedic, 
Puranic, Shaivite, Tantrik and foreign influence. 


37 - Gauda Zagor: (Zagor of Hindu Gauda community) 
Gauda tribe is engaged mainly in agriculture, shifting 

cultivation, gardening, wage employment and land labouring. Most 

of them are settled in the vicinity of towns and cities. Zagor is a 


Gauda Zagor (Hindu) 
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traditional folk play of Hindu Gauda tribe. The performance of the 
folk play is annually held as a major celebration of the respective 
village. The play is a series of skits, stories and character episodes, 
not inter-related. The Zagor covers a wide range of themes based on 
day-to-day scenes from village life, their social and ethnic life and 
historical episodes. As said earlier, Zagor means a religious night 
vigil performed for the invocation of their village deities. 


Zagor is performed on a demarcated sacred place called Mand 
situated mostly at the central communal location. The day of the 
performance is fixed in consultation with the main performers and 
the Mandkar (the family head who inherits right to perform the first 
ritual on the Mand). A special temporary pendal is erected as a 
ceremonial house for staging the Zagor. Zagor commences with the 
ritual of lighting the lamp by the mandkar on the mand followed by 
singing of the invocation by name of Bhoomi-mandal (the Earth 
Mother) Mandaguru (spirit of mand), all village deities, ancestors 
and tutelary beings. The assembly of musicians and singers sitting 
on the mand participate in the offering of the salutation through the 
invocatory hymns. They provide the musical accompaniment with 
the help of folk musical instruments such as Ghumat, Dob, 
Kansalem and Zanj. 


Thereafter various characters appear on the mand in their 
traditional sequence. They generally self-introduce through songs 
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or narratives and enact their respective role mostly in satirical 
manner. As a rule, around sixty characters are presented covering 
wide variety of themes. There are two categories of the character - 
divine and manly. The characters namely Lava, Patarangi, Dhone, 
Pavnar, Saeed are from the first category which form the inevitable 
pat of the performance. They come from a particular family lineage 
as aright, appear on the stage to give blessings to the village. All the 
remaining characters come under the second category, which can be 
played by any villager. Such characters include Nikhandar 
(constable), Parpati (tax collector), Thonto (lame), Tendli 
(spinster), Garasher (road-Romeo), Pakhlo (an European man), 
Khapri (African), Ranravat (warrior), Mali-Maloni (gardener 
couple), Kumar (potter), Voij (shaman), Dotor (doctor), Gavali 
(shepherd), Janu-Yesu (loving couple), Firgin (Portuguese lady), 
Mhar-Mharin-Chedo (Mahar, his wife and son), Mama-Bhacho 
(maternal uncle and nephew), Marathe-Moir (Maratha soldiers and 
the Muslim soldiers), Bhav-Bhoin (brother-sister), and so on. 
However, variations in characters and their sequence of appearance 
depend upon the village in which the performance is held. 


The Zagor performance is marked as an important event for the 
villagers and their relatives. The major part of the audience is their 
family members and relatives and guests from the neighbouring 
villages. They sit in front and around watching the show and 
respond overwhelmingly by way of laughing, clapping and 
whistling. 


The Zagor is performed in about 20-25 villages in Ponda and 
Tiswadi taluka. Priol, Veling, Karmalem-Keri, Bandora, Muddi, 
Kutti, Kunkoliem villages in Ponda region and Palem, Shirdona, 
Chimbel, Carambolim, Dhulapi, Odxel, Kakra villages in Tiswadi 
region are still considered prominent localities for Zagor 
performances. All male and female characters are staged by the 
male members only as no females are permitted to participate in the 
traditional performance. 


The annual performance is always staged either on Tuesday or 
on Saturday so that the concluding rituals traditionally assigned to 
complete on Wednesday or Sunday. The performance commences 
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around the midnight and gets over with the break of dawn. The 
performing group engages drapery and costumes from the vendors 
on hire basis. The annual Zagor is held mostly in the month of May — 
that is before the onset of monsoon. 


38 - Gauda Zagor: (Zagor of Christian Gauda community) 


During the Portuguese Rule, the Jesuit missionaries converted 
the Gaude to Christianity in the mid-sixteenth century. They were 
always related to the lowest social ranking caste or community. 
Zagor is a folk play presented by the Christian Gauda tribe from 
Salcete and Mormugao talukas of Goa. The tribal participants of this - 
Zagor come from labour class Gaudas and fishermen. The ~ 
performance was mainly held coinciding with the Carnival during 
the colonial Portuguese regime. Not only the Carnival but it was a 
part of church festivals that were celebrated in honour of local 
patron saints. Thus till the mid-eighteenth century, the Zagor was 
performed in all the talukas of Tiswadi, Bardez and Salcete (old 
conquests). 


It happened for the missionaries thoroughly replaced the 
original Hindu invocation with that of invocation to the Christian 
Trinity and Catholic saints. They also replaced the literary 
references to Hindu ideas with Catholic. Besides the festive season 
it was also performed on 
the occasion of naming 
ceremony of new-born 
and house-warming 
ceremony. However, 
later the church and 
the Portuguese 
administration banned 
the Catholic Zagor by 
special order in the 
year 1784 A.D. citing the 
performance 
“superstitious, immoral 
and pagan practices.” 


Gauda Zagor -(Christian) 
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The traditional performance of Zagor was being presented on 
the central communal sacred place called mand. However during 
the past two centuries the Mand was vanished due to official ban on 
Christian Zagor till 1930 A.D. Now it is staged on a raised wooden 
platform. As per the present structure of Zagor it is presented into 
three parts called Nomon (invocation), Devachi Maya (salutation to 
god and spirit) and Savgam (characters). The music is provided by a 
group of local artist which comprises two-three Ghumats, a 
Mhadalem anda Kansalem. 


The singing of Nomon forms the invocatory part of the Zagor 
followed by salutation to various tutelary gods, spirits and patron 
saints. Sometimes a special salutation is offered to the village cross 
(khuris), which is considered as the symbol of the patron saint. 
Thereafter various characters appear before the audience and 
perform their respective skits, mostly in the versified manner called 
Shen. The themes of their satirical skits are mainly based on their 
community life. Misdeeds of the fellow members are highlighted 
and openly criticized through songs called Zupati. Sometimes 
stories of an erotic affair between the woman and local man are 
projected in their non-interlinked skits. 


The all-male group of musicians mostly sits in the centre of the 
performing area in circular shape, so that they could communicate 
each other, their traditional signals pertaining to the performance. 
The male and female characters of Zagor are staged only by male 
artists. They put their traditional costumes made of gaudy colour 
using glittering papers and tinsels. Male characters generally wear a 
coat locally known as kamiz and a crown-like headgear made of 
tinsels called ¢oap and holds a decorated stick known as pav. Female 
character mostly uses their traditional sari and colourful blouse, 
head decked with flowers and a white sash. Wearing white socks has 
become a trend now-a-days. 


While the character presents the song it is staged along with the 
dance. The dance patterns are based on the musical accompaniment 
locally known as kator or adechem vajop. choltem vajop, udtem 
vajop and denvovn-chodoun vajop. The skits are based on the family 
relations such as husband and wife, brothers, brother and sister, 
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mother and son, mother and daughter, lady and the neighbour, sister- 
in-law and brother-in-law, landlord and the tenant, and so on. In this 
Zagor there is no divine character. However the Zagor begins with 
the prayer to the divine embodiments and spirits of tutelary beings. 
During the present times this Zagor is performed in some of the 
villages of Salcete and Mormugaon talukas such as Raia, Nuvem, 
Dovorlim, Verna, Cortalim and Consua. 


39 - Zagor from Siolim village 


Hindus and Catholics of 
Siolim village in Bardez 
taluka of North Goa district 
celebrate the Zagor annually. 
Two Hindu and seven 
Catholic families with main 
singer Hindu and main actor 
Catholic perform the yearly 
ritual of Zagor. It is held on the 
centrally located mand in 
Gudem ward on the first 
Monday after Christmas. It is 
a festive night vigil which 
portrays religious rituals and 
offering and night-long 
Singing and dancing as 
homage to Zagorayo, the local 
tutelary deity. 


Siolim Zagor - Ghadghadayo 


The Zagor ceremony starts at the Zagorayo shrine by making 
offerings. It is followed by the invocation to local folk deity Sateri 
and other deities. On the way invocation is also offered at the shrines 
of St. Anthony, St. Anne and St. Francis Xavier. Thereafter two 
processions of the performers from Dando and Gudem ward 
proceed to the mand where a permanent stage has been erected. 
People participate in the procession waving lit torches made of palm 
fronds. Both the groups jointly enter the mand and then an 
invocation is offered. . 
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The speciality of this Zagor is that Hindus and Catholics jointly 
perform the ceremonies while worshipping Catholic principles. At 
the outset the invocation in ovi form is sung (Konkani verses) as 
offering to the Holy Trinity viz. Dev Bapa, Dev Putra and Ispirita 
Santa, (God the Father, God the Son and God the Holy Spirit), the 
Virgin Mary viz. Saibin Mai and St. Anthony the patron saint of the 
village and many other Catholic saints. Simultaneously they offer 
invocation to the Hindu gods and deities such as Sateri, Ganesh, 
Shantadurga, Mahadev, Laxmi and other tutelary deities and spirits 
of the village such as Zagorayo and Khazonayo. The most important 
deity Zagorayo the local spirit of the divine wakefulness evokes the 
ritual. The invocatory verses mainly depict the story of life of Jesus 
and Virgin Mary. 


The genesis of 
Siolim Zagor is in the 
belief the bunds 
constructed by the 
local farmers on the 
bank of Chapora 
River used to break 
Preequwently 
inundating the fields 
with salt water 
ruining the crop. Siolim Zagor - Traditional Orchestra 


Hence locals pleaded with the Zagorayo also referred as 
Ghadghadayya in the Zagor performance and promised to celebrate 
a day in his honour. Since then the bunds could remain intact and 
annual Zagor celebration continued. The spirit Zagorayo is 
supposed to be dumb or voiceless but very powerful. He is regarded 
for its responsiveness to his devotees. In other words, he is known 
for his willingness to fulfil their requests for progeny, protection, 
survival, healing and prosperity. People offer oil, candles, flowers 
and palm liquor (feny) on Sunday or Wednesday after their wishes 
are fulfilled. 

The stage performance begins with comic dialogue and songs 
between Sayeed and Firangi Raja. The musical accompaniment is 
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provided by a band of traditional folk musicians for the entire Zagor 
performance with the help of folk musical instruments such as 
Ghumat, Mhadalem and Kansalem. Sayeed wears costumes 
resembling a clown and Firangi Raja appears in aristocratic attire. 
After this skit Maloni the female gardener appears on the stage and 
sings about beautiful flowers and five garlands that she made to offer 
each to Jesus, St. Francis, Bishop, King and the assembly of viewers 


(soba). Immediately after the Ma/oni character, very important — 


performance called Bhonvor is staged by Zagorayo also known as 
Ghadghadayya. His elaborate costumes are noteworthy especially 
the headgear decorated with burning candles and the long decorated 
staff in hands while gracefully dancing in rotating manner. After the 
performance of Zagorayo a Tiatr is staged as interlude and it is 
followed by entry of a Mahar couple. At the end all the functionaries 
recite final prayer and the Zagor is over. Earlier a pair of male 
gardeners used to appear after the performance of Ma/oni character. 
However now it is missing from the show. Similar is the case of 
other characters called Bharbharayya, Paulo Bhuyar, Dhaktem 
Mharlem and Anton-put which are not seen in the annual 
performance. The characters such as Maloni and Mhar couple 
represent the occupational and caste characters respectively and the 
character of Firangi Raja represent the administrative authority. 
Most of the songs recited by various characters accompanied with 
dance display harsh satire and even crass vulgarity. 


Various characters in the Zagor performance were 
traditionally assigned to the respective families, such as 
Bharbharayya (Fernandes), Sayeed (Pereira), Firangi Raja 
(Desouza), Maloni (Shirodkar), Mali (Shirodkar), Ghadaghadayya 
(Rodrigues), Mharin (Cabral), Paulo Bhuyar (Pereira), Dhaktem 
Mharlem (Rodrigues), Anton-put (Mesta) and Sutradhar 
(Shirodkar). 


It is an important fact about Siolim Zagor that in spite of the 
ban on the Zagor performance by church and the Portuguese 
colonial government Hindus joining Catholic Zagor performers 
helped the festival to continue till the Liberation of Goa and also till 
date. 


> 
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Ranmalem 


Ranmalem is a folk play exclusively presented by male 
members of peasant community of Sattari and Sanguem taluka 
during Shigmo festival. It is staged at the traditional mand of the 
village or in front of the chavato (a spot earmarked for sacrifice) in 
temple complex. It is also occasionally performed on the festive day 
of Sanvatsar padvo the first day of Hindu calendar. Ranmalem is still 
being performed in neighbouring areas in Karnataka such as 
Kankumbi, Parwad, Khanapur and Degaon and in Patayem, 
Mangeli etc. in east Konkan region. 

The play mainly narrates the story of Ramayana or any other 
theme of social nature or a traditional folktale or a myth specifically 
in versified manner. The story line, in a few villages, refers to 
historical fact of settlement of Rane families in Sattari region and 
| construction of Vithal temple by that family in Karapur village of 
_ Sanquelim. 


A group of traditional singers stands in row facing to the 
audience and sing the story-line which is repeated by the 
accompanying singers. Accompanying musical instruments include 
Ghumat, Dhol, Kansalem and Zanj. The singing of story-line is 
known as Zot. The folk drama is commenced with the invocation to 
lord Ganesh followed by prayer of Sharada the goddess of 
knowledge. During singing of invocation, a dancer with wooden 
painted mask of Ganesh on his face performs brief dance. Thereafter 
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another member in female attire appears before the gathering with a 
peacock feathers' broom tied to his back or a whisk of peacock 
feathers in his hand symbolising goddess Sharada. In some hamlets 
a character called Netiyo appears after Sharada and stages a 
performance in which he narrates that he is moving around the earth. 
Moreover his appearance itself is rotating around self. 


After the invocatory part is over the story line is sung by the 
lead singer and at times, the entire row of singers rhythmically move 
forward and backward to the singing tunes and beats of music, 
While the story singing is on, as an interlude, some side shows are 
staged by the performing group. The short unconnected skits 
presented as side shows are called Dhongam. The themes of side 
shows are based on socio-cultural issues and family life of the local 
communities. 


The characters take entry through the singers' row and after 
their performance they disappear behind the human curtain of 
singers and musicians. All the time dhongam revolve around the 
community life, their socio-cultural and economic issues and 
behavioural patterns of the community living in the hoary past in 
tune with nature in Western Ghats. All the accompanists wear white 
dhoti and a coat and uparne (a small single cloth worn loosely over 
the shoulders), a pagadi or topi a cap on head. The lead singer 
always wears a garland made of local flowers around his neck and 
mark of vermilion on to forehead. One can see a wide range of skits 
and characters in the form of dhongam. The divine characters such 
as Ganesh, Sharada and Netiyo are called Songam (plural of Song 
meaning character) and all the characters from skits are known as 
Dhongam. 


A legend is narrated regarding the etymology of the name of 
this folk drama. The word Ranmalem is a combination of two words 
Ran + Malem. Ran means battle and malem is short form of marlem 
meaning victory. As per the legend the region was reigned by Meshe 
tribe. There are also synonyms to Meshe such as Habbu, Hebar and 
Bhill. Ku/vadis the original inhabitants of the region experienced 
extreme coercion and tyranny from Meshe all the time. They used to 
kidnap young ladies from the Ku/vadi families. As such theyinvited | 
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leading Meshes for a dinner with liquor, music and dance. When 
dinner party was in full swing they ambushed Meshes and genocide 
was taken place. The victory over Meshe was celebrated with a 
night-long performance naming it as Ranmalem. Since then the 
performance is held in Shigmo festival as atonement in turn of the 
genocide. 


Ranmalem performance has become an inevitable part of the 
annual event of Chor (thieves) in Zarme and Karanzol villages of 
Sattari region. It is performed on the sixth day after Holi festival 
which is the previous day of ritual celebration of 'Chor' (festival of 
thieves depicting crime and punishment) in Karanzol village. Thus 
it becomes a ritual performance of Ku/vadi community. 


Various villages in Sattari region namely Zarme, Karanzol, 
Dhavem, Ustem, Surla, Satrem and Bambar, and Kumarem in Bhati 
village of Sanguem taluka are known for annual performance of 
Ranmalem. However in Kumarem the Ranmalem is performed as 
introductory part of the ritual and thereafter a play-presentation in 
Dashawtari style is staged during present days. 


41-Bharnool 


Bharnool is a folk drama resembling the form of Ranmalem 
that is performed as the concluding ritual of annual Shigmo festival. 
It is exclusively performed in Gullem village of Sattari taluka and 
neighbouring Patem region of Dodamarg (Maharashtra). However 
now-a-day since the earlier Gullem settlement is come under 
submerged area of Anjune 
dam, it is performed on the 
seventh night of Shigmo 
festival as concluding 
ritual at the rehabilitated 
colony at Morlem in the 
same village. It is staged by 
the villagers at the 
premises of Sateri Kelbai 
Baravamsh temple in front Bharnool 
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of the group of 'mani' (village heads inherited the respected 
position) and the general audience. 


The theme of the performance seems to be based on the human 
settlement and bringing the hilly region under Kumeri cultivation 
(shift farming). The story depicts the new settlement of Kunbi 
families originally hailed from Cuncolim region and migrated due 
to famine. The problems faced by the farming community on 
account of harmful wild animals are specifically depicted in the 
performance. All the characters such as the farmers, wild animals 
like tiger and antelope and the lady called Bharnool are enacted by 
men. The songs, musical accompaniment of Ghumat and Kansalem 
and presentation style is altogether similar to that of folk theatre — 
Ranmalem. Bharnool is the housewife, which looks after timely 
preparation of food for her husband and other family members. 
Bharnool is Konkani term suggests feeding and nourishing. 


42 -Khel (Fell) 


Khel is a folk theatre performed by Chaddo community of 
Goan Catholics in Salcete region. It is performed mostly during the 
pre-Lenten Carnival celebration and during Christmas season. The 
theme of Khel is based on family life and social issues. The skits 
depict satirical and humorous sketches of contemporary village life. 
At times the performers also improvise mythological stories and 
folk tales. Men and women characters are acted by male performers 
only. They use two drums locally known as Dhol-Kas anda trumpet 
or a clarinet for musical support. The Christian Mahar beats the 
drum and aero-phone is played by any community member. 


The performing group is invited by prominent villager to 
perform Khel at his courtyard. However, audience from the 
surrounding villages allowed witnessing the show. The 
performance is held in open courtyard for around one to two hours 
during which they present various social sketches through songs and 
dialogues. They sing songs dealing with the life of various 
communities of village including Brahmins, Chaddo, Vaishyas, 
Kunbis and fisher folk. They usually divide the performance in three 


~ 
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to four parts (pal), which portray social sketches such as landlord- 
tenant tussle, sailor's fortunes and misfortunes, traditional myths 
and folk tales including demons and giants and also criticism on 
Hindu Goans. After the performance the group is paid remuneration 
by the host. 


Another folk play called Khel is staged by Hindu performers in 
temple premises as a part of annual ritual. This tradition is in vogue 
in southern part of Goa, particularly in Canacona and Quepem 
taluka. The theatre form must have been adopted from the 
neighbouring Konkani belt of Karnataka. The play is based on the 
theme of reincarnations of Lord Vishnu from Hindu mythology. 
Hence it can be inferred that the Khel is a residue of the Dashawtari 
Natak of Konkan region of Maharashtra state. The term Dashawtar 
refers to the ten reincarnations of Lord Vishnu, the God of 
preservation and creativity. These avataras are Masaya, Kurma 
Varaha, Narasinha Vamana, Parashurama, Rama, Krishna, Buddha 
and Kaki. 


It was originated in Sindhudurg district of South Konkan 
region of Maharashtra and was practised by the villagers who are 
basically agriculturists or farmers. They perform the drama in their 
locality and also in the North Goa district. The dialogues and songs 
of Khel are in Marathi. However in the purvaranga (first part) the 
comic character Kodangi (clown) communicates in Konkani 
whereas the Haridasa or Sutradhara recites original Sanskrit and 
Marathi verses and narrates in Marathi language. He is the principal 
actor or manager of the group of actors. He is considered as the chief 
interlocutor in the prologue or prelude to the drama performance. 


The play is mainly based on dialogue and songs accompanied 
with dance steps, during fights among characters. The intense 
influence of Yakshagana Bailata of Karnataka is clearly seen in the 
patterns of foot-steps and rendition of songs in Khe/ performance. 
The accompanying music is provided with 7abla, Zanj and 
Harmonium. At times Shame! is used to add vigour to the scenes of 
fighting. Female characters are played by male actors. Bright and 
dazzling make up and also the drapery and costumes are 
noteworthy. 
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The performance of Khe/ commences with the invocation to 
Lord Ganesh and then to goddess Sharada. The invocation is 
followed by the appearance of Brahmadeva. Hayagriva steals his 
Vedas, dives deep in sea and hides in a conch shell hence called 
Shankhasur. Lord Vishnu kills the Shankhasur and recovers them. 
Shankhasur is the villain and the jester combined in one. The 
purvaranga concludes with the killing of demon and thereafter the 
play is staged in the uttara-ranga, the concluding part, which is 
based on songs, dialogues and encounters. 


43 - Shankhasur (Sankasura) Kalo 


Kalo means a mix; a preparation made of bread, rice squeezed 
up into a mass with buttermilk or curds. However in Konkani 
language the term Ka/o is used to denote the mixture of.... Hence we 
find the various terms such as Kalo, Shankhasur (Sankasur) Kalo, 
Dashavtar Kalo, Raat-Kalo, Dis-Kalo, Gavlan Kalo, Dahim Kalo, 
Gopal Kalo, Balkrida Kalo, Fovam Kalo, Shena Kalo and Chikal 
Kalo. The most popular Kalo amongst old and young is the 
Shankhasur Kalo popularly known as Sankasura-kalo. 


An independent folk play 
solely portrays the killing of 
Shankhasur, the giant or titan 
is performed in many temples 
in Goa as a part of annual 
celebration of the Zatra, Khel 
or Kalo and the performance is 
called Shankhasura-Kalo. 
Extensive use of wood-crafted 
and painted masks and a cotton 
mask maintained in a Peraro, 
the box made of cane or of 
wood, in this folk play is 
noteworthy. Haridas also 
called Sutradhar is the 
manager and the main actor 
who is supported with co- 


Kalo-Putana 
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signers and zanj-players. One or two Pakhawaj or Mrudang-players 
provide him musical accompaniment. 


All the masks are displayed at the designated place in the 
temple, mostly at the back side of the main deity. The mask of 
Ganapati (Ganesh) is centrally placed along with a coconut, vido 
and oil lamp. The Haridas offers kumkum (vermilion) to the 
Ganapati mask which is followed by all the participants. Then he 
recites invocation song and continue to sing ovi, sh/loka and other 
songs praising Ganesh and other mythological characters of lord 
Vishnu. Haridas accompanied by Pakhawaj-players and co-singers 
proceed to the Sabhamandap the performance area of the temple 
where a large gathering is assembled. 


After arrival at Sabhamandap he continues with reciting the 
verses followed by a special rhythmic presentation by Pakhawaj 
(Mrudang)-players called Dhumali or Dhunval of 8 beats based on 
mathematical 
calculation of beats. 
When the Dhumali 
reaches to crescendo 
two characters of 
clownish nature 
appear with masks * 
on their faces and 
present a brief 
performance. These 
characters are 
known by different Shankhasur Kalo 
names such as Kudda-matave or Kudda-mati or Chimo and Poklo. 
Thereafter Ganapati (a character wearing the Ganesh mask) 
accompanied by Riddhi and Siddhi appears. They perform a 
rhythmic dance to the beats of music. Two Brahmins appear and 
perform puja of Ganapati. An old woman also appears at the time of 
the puja is in progress. In some villages characters differ as per the 
tradition of the particular area. The ludicrous dialogues by the 
Brahmins with Haridas provide lot of entertainment to the 
audience. After Ganapati the goddess Sharada appears with a mask 
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or idol of peacock tied to the abdomen. Sometimes a broom of 
peacock feathers is tied to the back or held in hand. Haridas sings 
different songs and ovis or sh/okas at the time of their entry as well 
as while each character performs. Sharada performs some dance 
steps and walks away. 


Then the main character of Shankhasur generally called as 
Sankasur is brought in a procession accompanied with vibrant 
music. He wears a black cotton mask with white and red 
embroidery, black coat and pant, a sash, garland around neck, small 
branches of tree tied to head, ghungrus (anklets with little jingling 
bells) and ver (a twisted cotton rope) in right hand. In the Kalo 
performed at Mahalaxmi temple in Panaji the attire of Shankhasur is 
in red colour. Soon after his arrival at the scene Shankhasur mocks 
and ridicule to Haridas, musicians and the torch bearer(s). He 
performs mime to create funny and ridiculous atmosphere. In the 
beginning he goes on singing humorous folk songs and dance. He 
uses the ver to punish everyone who takes part in his performance. 
After repeated enquiry by Haridas he reveals his identity. Then lord 
Vishnu as the first incarnation namely Matsyavatar appears and 
after mock furious fighting kills the Shankhasur. 


Most of the Shankhasur Kalos conclude with the episode 
depicting the mythological story of giantess Putana who sought 
opportunity to kill child Krishna by pretending to be his mother's 
sister. She was sent by his uncle Kams 
with poisoned breasts to feed him and 
kill Krishna instantly; However 
Krishna sucks her blood from her 
breast instead of milk and kills her. In 
the play giantess Putana appears and 
stage dance choosing male 
companion from the audience. Then 
organisers hand over a wooden idol of 
Krishna to Putana. She enacts of 
breast-feeding to Krishna and 
suddenly writhes in pain and dies. 
Then the Krishna idol is put in a 


Shankhasur 
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hammock and taken around the temple while swinging it and 
singing Bhupali (a piece hummed or sung in the morning). 


All the participants gather at entrance gate where an earthen 
pot filled with curds is hung to the ceiling. One of the child 
participants stands on the shoulder of another one and breaks the pot 
with the help a stick. The curds are held in a big metallic plate full of 
fov (flattened rice). After mixing the curds in Joy it is distributed to 
all as Prasad (holy thing got from idol or deity). This concluding 
ritual of taking Krishna idol in procession, breaking the earthen pot, 
mixing the curds with flattened rice and its distribution is known as 
Fovam-Kalo or Dahim-Kalo or Gopal Kalo. It is a ritual of feasting 
and merriment which concludes the festivity. 


In Raat-Kalo, after the appearance of Sharada an episode 
depicting Bal-kand of epic Ramayana is staged. Different 
mythological characters such as king Dasharath, Ram, Laxman, 
sages Vasishta, Shringa, Vishwamitra as well as demoness Tratika, 
Marich, Subahu and Ravan are enacted in the folk play. After the 
Ramayana episode other characters such as Shankhasur, 
Matsyavtar and Putana are staged as described above followed by 
the Dahim-Kalo. At few places Dahim Kalo is also called as Fovam 
Kalo. Except the characters from Ramayana all other characters use 
the traditional costumes and masks to represent the respective main 
characters. However all the mythological characters of Bal Kand 
use costumes specially hired from professional drapery providers. 


Next day of Shankhasur Kalo or Raat-Kalo a play- 
performance based on pranks of child Krishna and his companions 
is staged in the afternoon called Gavian-Kalo or Dis-Kalo. Various 
characters namely young Krishna, Radha, Yashoda, Gopa and 
Gopis (male and female cowherds) are presented in the play that is 
full of dialogues, songs and dance. In some area Gavian Kalo used 
to conclude with Dahim-Kalo. 


In some villages a character similar to the Shankhasur and his 
furious fight with a young boy is staged instead of the Gav/an Kalo 
and it is called Dis-Kalo or Malne Sankasur. Malani means 
threshing out the rice corns with the help of bullocks. Here the 
Shankhasur selects a few young boys to act as bullocks and compels 
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them to move around the central pole. It is based on the 
mythological story of Pralambhasur and after the fight between the 
giant Pralambhasur and Balaram, the former is killed by the latter 
and the performance is concluded with Dahim-Kalo. The story of 
sage Ambarish is enacted as the uttar-rang (latter halt) or akhyan of 
Kalo which is very popular in Goa. There were some village-groups 
such as Kurdikar, Vaghurmekar, Parvatkar, Velingkar, Mashelkar, 
Talwadkar, which were very famous for Ka/o performances in Goa 
and neighbouring areas. 


44 - Chikal-Kalo 


Chikal-Kalo is held on Ashadh Shuddha Dwadashi.(the 
twelfth day of the bright half of Ashadh (July) at Devaki-Krishna 
temple in Marcela. The previous day, Ashadhi Ekadashi is 
considered as the most sacred day in bhakti cult and non-stop 
Bhajan is sung in Devaki-Krishna temple on the day for twenty four 
hours commencing from the mid-day of Ekadashi. It is called 
Bhajan-Saptah. On the next day Chikal Kalo is performed to mark 
the concluding of the saptah and Ekadashi vrat (vow). Most of the 
male members go around the ward asking for coconut oil and it is 
anointed by all participants. 


Soon after the Bhajan concluded in the temple and arati is 
over, all the participants gather in the open area in front of the temple 
and smear everyone's body with mud (chikal). Then they present 
various folk games, give slogans, sing songs and make fun of all 


Chikal-Kalo 


. 
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participants for around an hour and half. A large number of 
spectators and devotees gather 
to witness the event. A few 
devotees voluntarily distribute 
food items, especially sweets to 
the participants and all the 
members of the gathering as | 
fulfilment of their vows. At the 
end all the participants with 
bodies smeared with mud go to 
the nearby water bodies such as 
wells and tanks and take bath. 
Thereafter they gather in the 
temple and after offering the 
salutation to the deity return home. Chikal-Kalo 


45 -Shena-Kalo 


Shena-Kalo is a concluding ritual held at Dhalo-mand in 
which a lady with wet sari carries a pitcher full of water and 
sprinkles water all over the ground earmarked as mand and mixing 
the mass of cow dung it is spread on the ground. This ritual is called 
Shena-Kalo (kalo of cow dung). 


46 - Dashavatari Natak 


A folk play called Dashavatari Natak is performed in almost 
all villages of North Goa district however most of the performers are 
from Konkan region and a few from Goa. Each show of the play is 
known by the performing party as khe/. The Dashavatari Natak is 
staged in two parts- the purvaranga and the uttar-ranga in the 
similar format of Khe/ described earlier. The vigorous use of 
musical instruments such as organ and Tabla as well as the small 
gongs called Zanj is noteworthy. Use of gaudy make-up and bright 
costumes is their special characteristics. The sets are very limited 
that include front and back curtains, side-wings and a multipurpose 
small wooden, bench. All the actors carry their costumes, make-up 
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and drapery. The organisers of the show pay a lump sum amount to 
the actors after the show. 


According to Bharatiya Sanskriti Kosh (Vol. IV), the tradition 
of Dashavtar performance was commenced by Malla-Raja of 
Vishnupur in the 7” century A.D. The original form of Yakshagana 
Bailata which was also called as Dashavatar Ata of Karnataka and 
later it evolved as Dashavatar in Maharashtra. It was brought in 
Konkan region by Shyamji Naik Kale in 1728 A.D. The first 
performance was staged in the premises of Mahakali temple in 
Adivare village and then onwards it became popular in Konkan and 
Goa. According to historical references Goa and Karnataka were 
under the Vijayanagar Empire from 1367 to 1468 A.D. and until 
1781 A.D. some parts of Goa were under Sunda rulers of Karnataka. 
Some references are also seen in the poetry of Ramdas, the Marathi 
saint poet of the 17” century. 


The season of Dashavatari Natak commences from Kartik 
Paurnima (November) and mostly concludes by the month of 
Chaitra (April). The performers are/ from Devali- the temple 
servant class, Lingayats and Gurav who are also engaged in 
agriculture. They are traditionally called as Dashavatari or Kheliye. 
The Dashavatar performance is staged in the temple premises of 
village deity in a temporary pandal specially erected for the annual 
festive occasion. Two helpers hold a curtain in front of the character 
at the time of first entry. After the entry the curtain is taken away. 
Accompanists provide music for all entries and exist of main 
characters. 


Dashavatari Natak 
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The performance 
begins with the entry of the 
Sutradhar. He performs 
invocation song pertaining 
to Lord Ganesh and 
goddess Sharada. 
Thereafter Ganesh appears 
on the stage along with 
Riddhi and Siddhi followed 
by the character of village 
priest. He performs puja of Ganesh in jocular manner. After the exit 
of Ganesh goddess Sharada appears on the stage holding the 
peacock mask at the abdomen. Goddess bestows blessings to the 
Sutradhar and disappears. It is followed by the enactment of the 
Matsyavatara (fish incarnation) of Lord Vishnu. Brahmnadeva is 
seen performing penance and Shankhasur steals his Vedas. Lord 
Vishnu kills Shankhasur in a single combat and retrieves the Vedas. 


Dashavatari Natak 


A scene of Narasinha-avatar (Narasinha incarnation) is 
followed after killing of Shankhasur, especially in North Konkan 
region. In this scene Narasinha (man-lion) kills tyrannical king 
Hiranyakashipu. After this act the Narasinha goes into trance 
poising danger to other actors and audience. Hence a coconut is 
broken at his feet to pacify Narasinha. 


The enactment of the reincarnations of Lord Vishnu is 
followed by play presentation based on mythological stories. It is 
continued till the break of dawn. Sometime Radha-Krishna dance 
called Fugdi or Dahimkala is performed. In between, actors playing 
the role of Riddhi and Siddhi go around the audience holding a 
platter with oil lamp to collect the donation or alms from the 
audience. The Dashavatari Natak is also known as 'Tagaddhom 
Natak' to differentiate the modern theatre from the traditional 
theatre form. The performing groups have their fixed shows in 
annual festivals of village deities in Konkan and Goa. 


o_o 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) 


Recommendations for safeguarding of Folklore 


The General Conference of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, meeting in Paris from 17 
October to 16 November 1989 at its twenty-fifth session, 


3 
Considering that folklore forms part of the universal heritage of 
humanity and that it is a powerful means of bringing together different 
peoples and social groups and of asserting their cultural identity, 

: 
- 


Noting its social, economic, cultural and political importance, its 
role in the history of the people, and its place in contemporary 
culture, 


Underlining the specific nature and importance of folklore as an 
integral part of cultural heritage and living culture, 


Recognizing the extreme fragility of the traditional forms of 
folklore, particularly those aspects relating to oral tradition and the 
risk that they might be lost, 


Stressing the need in all countries for recognition of the role of 
folklore and the danger it faces from multiple factors, 


Judging that the governments should play a decisive role in the 
safeguarding of folklore and that they should act as quickly as 
possible, 


Having decided, at its twenty-fourth session, that the safeguarding 
of folklore should be the subject of a recommendation to Member 
States within the meaning of Article IV, paragraph 4, of the 
Constitution, 


Adopts the present Recommendation this fifteenth day of — 
November 1989: 


The General Conference recommends that Member States should 
apply the following provisions concerning the safeguarding of 
folklore by taking whatever legislative measures or other steps may 
be required in conformity with the constitutional practice of each 
State to give effect within their territories to the principles and 
measures defined in this Recommendation. 


> 
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The General Conference recommends that Member States bring this 
Recommendation to the attention of the authorities, departments or 
bodies responsible for matters relating to the safeguarding of 
folklore and to the attention of the various organizations or 
institutions concerned with folklore, and encourage their contacts 
with appropriate international organizations dealing with the 
safeguarding of folklore. 


The General Conference recommends that Member States should, 
at such times and in such manner as it shall determine, submit to the 
Organization reports on the action they have taken to give effect to 
this recommendation. 


A. Definition of folklore 
For purposes of this Recommendation: 


Folklore (or traditional and popular culture) is the totality of 
tradition-based creations of a cultural community, expressed 
by a group or individuals and recognized as reflecting the 
expectations of acommunity in so far as they reflect its cultural 
and social identity; its standards and values are transmitted 
orally, by imitation or by other means. Its forms are, among 
others, language, literature, music, dance, games, mythology, 
rituals, customs, handicrafts, architecture and other arts. 


B. Identification of folklore 


Folklore, as a form of cultural expression, must be safeguarded 
by and for the group (familial, occupational, national, regional, 
religious, ethnic, etc.) whose identity it expresses. To this end, 
Member States should encourage appropriate survey research 
on national, regional and international levels with the aim to: 


(a) develop a national inventory of institutions concerned 
with folklore with a view to its inclusion in regional and 
global registers of folklore, institutions; 


(b) create identification and recording systems (collection, 
cataloguing, transcription) or develop those that already 
exist by way of handbooks, collecting guides, model 
catalogues, etc., in -view of the need to co ordinate the 
classification systems used by different institutions; 


(c) stimulate the creation ofa standard typology of folklore by 
way of: 
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(i) ageneral outline of folklore for global use; 
(ii) acomprehensive register of folklore; and. 


(iii) regional classification of folklore, especially 
field-work pilot projects. 


Conservation of folklore 

Conservation is concerned with documentation regarding folk 
traditions and its object is, in the event of the non-utilization or 
evolution’ of such traditions, to give researchers and tradition- 
bearers access to data enabling them to understand the process 
through which tradition changes. While living folklore, owing 
to its evolving character, cannot always be directly protected, 
folklore that has been fixed in a tangible form should be 
effectively protected. To this end,' Member States should: 


(a) establish national archives where collected folklore can be 
properly stored and made available; 

(b) establish a central national archive function for service 
purposes (central cataloguing, dissemination of 
information on folklore materials and standards of 
folklore work including the aspect of safeguarding); 


(c) create museums or folklore sections at existing museums 
where traditional and popular culture can be exhibited; 

(d) give precedence to ways of presenting traditional and 
popular cultures that emphasize the living or past aspects 
of those cultures (showing their surroundings, ways of life 
and the works, skills and techniques they have produced); 

(e) harmonize collecting and archiving methods; 


(f) train collectors, archivists, documentalists and other 
specialists in the conservation of folklore, from physical 
conservation to analytic work; 


(g) provide means for making security and working copies of 
all folklore materials, and copies for regional institutions, 
thus securing the cultural community an access to the 
materials. 


Preservation of folklore 


Preservation is concerned with protection of folk traditions 
and those who are the transmitters, having regard to the fact 
that each people has a right to its own culture and that its 
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adherence to that culture is often eroded by the impact of the 
industrialized culture purveyed by the mass media. Measures 
must be taken to guarantee the status of and economic support 
for folk traditions both in the communities which produce 
them beyond. To this end, Member States should: 


(a) design and introduce into both formal and out-of-school 
curricula the teaching and study of folklore in an 
appropriate manner laying particular emphasis on respect 
for folklore in the widest sense of the term, taking into 
account not only village and other rural cultures but also 
those created in urban areas by diverse social groups, 
professions, institutions, etc., and thus promoting a better 
understanding of cultural diversity and different world 
views, especially those not reflected in dominant cultures; 


(b) guarantee the right of access of various cultural 
communities to their own folklore by supporting their 
work in the fields of documentation, archiving, research, 
etc., as well as in the practice of traditions; 


(c) set up on an interdisciplinary, basis a National Folklore 
Council or similar co-ordinating body in which various 
interest groups will be represented; 


(d) provide moral and economic support for individuals and 
institutions studying, making known, cultivating or 
holding items of folklore; 


(e) promote scientific research relevant to the preservation of 
folklore. 


E. Dissemination of folklore 


The attention of people should be drawn to the importance of 
folklore as an ingredient of cultural identity. It is essential for 
the items that make up this cultural heritage to be widely 
disseminated so that the value of folklore and the need to 
preserve it can be recognized. However, distortion during 
dissemination should be avoided so that the integrity of the 
traditions can be safeguarded. To promote a fair dissemination, 
Member States should: 


(a) encourage the organization of national, regional and 
international events such as fairs, festivals, films, 
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exhibitions, seminars, symposia, .workshops, training 
courses, congresses, etc., and support the dissemination 
and publication of their materials, papers and other results; 


encourage a broader coverage of folklore material in 
national and regional press, publishing television, radio 
and other media, for instance through grants, by creating 
jobs for folklorists in these units, by ensuring the 
proper archiving and dissemination of these folklore 
materials collected by the mass media, and by the 
establishment of departments of folklore within those 
organizations; 


(b 


— 


(c) encourage regions, municipalities, associations and other 
groups working in folklore to establish full-time jobs for 
folklorists to stimulate and co-ordinate folklore activities 
in the region; 


(d) support existing units and the creation of new units for the 
production of educational materials, as for example video 
films based on recent fieldwork, and encourage their use 
in schools, folklore museums, national and international 
folklore festivals and exhibitions; 


(e) ensure the availability of adequate information on folklore 
through documentation centers, libraries, museums, 
archives, as well as through special folklore bulletins and 
periodicals; 


(f) facilitate meetings and exchanges between individuals, 
groups and institutions concerned with folklore, both 
nationally and internationally, taking into acount bilateral 
cultural agreements; 


(g) encourage the international scientific community to adopta 
code of ethics ensuring a proper approach to and respect 
for traditional cultures. 


Protection of folklore 


In so far as folklore constitues manifestations of intellectual 
creativity whether it be individual or collective, it deserves to 
be protected in a manner inspired by the protection provided 
for intellectual productions. Such protection of folklore has 
become indispensable as a means of promoting further 
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development, maintenance and dissemination of those 
expressions,- both within and outside the country, without 
prejudice to related legitimate interests. Leaving aside the 
‘intellectual property aspects! of the protection of expressions 
of folklore, there are various categories of rights which are 
already protected and should continue’ to enjoy protection in 
the future in folklore documentation centers and archives. To 
this end, Member States should: 


(a) regarding the ‘intellectual property’ aspects call the 
attention of relevant authorities - to the important work of 
UNESCO and WIPO in relation to intellectual property, 
while recognizing that this work relates to only one aspect 
of folklore protection and that the need for separate action 
inarange of areas to safeguard folklore is urgent; 


(b) regarding the other rights involved: 


(i) protect the informant as the transmitter of tradition 
(protection of privacy and confidentiality); 


(ii) protect the interest of the collector by ensuring that 
the materials gathered are conserved in archives in 
good condition and in a methodical manner; 


(iii) adopt the necessary measures to safeguard the 
materials gathered against misuse, whether 
intentional or otherwise; 


(iv) recognize the responsibility of archives to 
monitor the use made of the materials gathered. 


G. International co-operation 


In view of the need to intensify cultural co-operation and 
exchanges, in particular through the pooling of human and 
material resources, in order to carry out folklore development 
and revitalization programmes as well as research made by 
specialists who are the nationals of one Member State on the 
territory of another Member State, Member States should: 


(a) co-operate with international and regional associations, 
institutions and organizations concerned with folklore; 


(b) co-operate in the field of knowledge, dissemination and 
protection of folklore, in particular through: 
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(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(i) exchanges of information of every kind, 
exchanges of scientific and technical publications; 


(ii) training of specialists, awarding of travel grants, 
sending of scientific and technical personnel and 
equipment; 

(iii) the promotion of bilateral or multilateral projects 
in the field of the documentation of contemporary 
folklore; 


(iv) the organization of meetings between specialists, of 
study courses and of working groups on particular 
subjects, especially on the classifying and 
cataloguing of folklore data and expressions and on 
modern methods and techniques in research; 


co-operate closely so as to ensure internationally that the 
various interested parties (communities or natural or legal 
persons) enjoy the economic, moral and so-called 
neighbouring rights resulting from the investigation, 
creation, composition, performance, recording and/or 
dissemination of folklore; 


guarantee Member States on whose territory research has 
been carried out the right to obtain from the Member 
States concerned, copies of all' documents, recordings, 
video-films, films and other material; 


refrain from acts likely to damage folklore materials or to 
diminish their value or impede their dissemination or use, 
whether these materials are to be found on their own 
territory or on the territory of other States; 


take necessary measures to safeguard folklore against all 
human and natural dangers to which it is exposed, 
including the risks deriving from armed conflicts, 
occupation of territories, or public disorders of other kinds. 


Date of adoption1989 
© UNESCO 1995-2007 - ID: 13141 
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Some important contributors in the area of 
Konkani Folklore Studies 


Shri. Vinayak Khedekar, Ribandar. 

Prof. Shyam Verenkar, Fatorda, Margao. 
Adv. Suhas Dalal, Quepem. 

Dr. Pandurang Phaldesai, Porvorim. 

Dr. Jayanti Naik, Amona Quepem. 

Shri. Rajendra Kerkar, Keri, Sattari. 

Dr. Bernadette Gomes, Taleagaon. 

Shri. Kanta Gaude, Veling, Mardol. 
Smt. Pournima Kerkar, Keri, Sattari. 

10. Shri. Kamalakar Mhalashi, Shristhal, Canacona. 
11. Dr. Remy Dias, Kepem 
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12. Shri. Ajit Painginkar, Poinguinim, Canacona. 
13. Shri. Joao Fernandes, Ambaulim, Quepem. 
14. Shri. Mahendra Phaldesai, Poinguinim, Canacona. 
15. Shri. Tomazinho Cardoz, Candolim, Bardez. 
16. Dr. Uday Gaonkar, Quepem. 
17. Shri. Marcos Gonsalves, Salcete. 
18. Shri. Zilu Gaonkar, Valpoi, Sattari. 
19. Shri. Devidas Gaonkar, Cotigaon, Canacona. 
20. Shri. Gopinath Gawas, Morlem, Sattari. 

: 21. Smt. Sarojani Gawas, Surla, Sattari. 

22. Dr. Tanvi Kamat Bambolkar-Kadam, Ponda. 

23. Shri. Durgesh Majik, Porvorim. 

24. Dr. Rafael Fernandes Raia, Salcete. 

25. Shri. Tukaram Mhamal, Mandrem, Pernem. 

26. Dr. Rohit Phalgaonkar, Porvorim. 

27. Dr. Bhushan Bhave, Curti Ponda. 

28. Dr. Aravind Shanbhag, Kumta. 
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Shri. Gurudatta Bantwalkar, Mangalore. 
Dr. S.V. Kamath, Kumta. 

Dr. Vasant Bandekar, Karwar. 

Shri. Vishal Kodiyal, Bangalore. 

Shri. Chempi Bhat, Udupi. 

Shri. Steven Quadras, Mangalore. 

Dr. Mohan K. Pai, Mangalore. 

Shri. Shantaram Siddi, Yellapur. 

Dr. Ravindranath Rao, Mangalore. 

Dr. Varija Neerebail, Mangalore. 

Fr. Michael Santumayor, Mangalore. 
Shri. Florine Roche, Karwar. 

Dr. Geetha Shenoy, Bangalore. 

Shri. Sharatchandra Shenoi, Kochi. 
Smt. Sushila Trivikram Bhat, Kochi. 
Late Shri. V. S. Sukhtankar, Goa. 

Late Prof. Lucio Rodrigues, Goa. 

Late Dr. Malbarao Sardesai, Goa. 

Late Dr. Krishnand Kamat, Karnataka. 
Late Shri. Joquim Pereira, Karnataka. 
Late Shri. Gopal Gauda, Karnataka. 
Late Shri. Vishwanath Shet, Karnataka. 
Late Prof. R. K. Rao, Kerala. 

Late Shri. R. S. Prabhu, Kerala. 

Late Shri. P. G. Kamath, Kerala. 

Late Shri. K. K. Subramanian, Kerala 
Late Dr. L. Suneetha Bai, Kerala. 

Late Shri. S. G. Naik, Kerala. 
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Instruments used in Ethnomusicological 
Traditions of Goa 
1. Ghumat ye 
2. Mhadalem Teles 


3. Shamel/Samel 


t 
i 


4. Zod-Shamel 

5. Taso 

6. Dhol 

7. Dholkem 

8. Nagaro 

9. Ghum 
10. Chowgudo 
ll. Damru 


12. Daira 
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_ 17. Ghant 
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18. Kansalem sprees 
19. Zanj a 
20. Tal Mes 
21. Shenai 3a 
22. Surt/Sur Oa/ A 
23. Korno ort 
24. Banko ara 
25, Kal HIS 
26. Shing fr 
27. Surpanvo acrat 
28. Kondpanvo/Pilluk apisarat / fess 
29. Naksher ATS 
30. Shankh BEC 
a errs 
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orn and brought up in 

naturally endowed and 

culturally rich village of Goa 

Dr. Pandurang R. Phaldesai inherited 

ardent love of diverse village culture 

from his family generations. With post 

graduation in Sociology and doctorate 

in cultural history he is credited with 

introduction of sound and objective 

} field research, documentation and 

| | /. 2 analysis of the rich folklore and ethno- 

musicological heritage of Goa first time 

Dr. Pandurang R. after liberation from Portuguese 
Phaldesai colonial rule. 


me Of 


Over four decades of meticulous field work Dr. Phaldesai 
gathered wealth of data and showcased Goa's folk heritage using 
novel ideas like an illustrated thematic Cultural Atlas. His extensive 
writings on all facets of art, culture, folklore, festivals, traditional 
knowledge, cultural and social history of Goa, adjoining regions, 
Western Ghats etc. in English, Konkani and Marathi and 
publication of several books have filled vast gaps in 
anthropological knowledge in post liberation Goan society. 


Recipient of State Literary Award (Sahitya Puraskar) and a few 
fellowships including Senior Fellowship of HRD of Union 
government he is the only researcher to draw attention to the 
unique and endangered mask dance drama Perni Zagor of Goa 
and present ideas to the government to save this form from 
extinction. His contributions as cultural administration in cultural, 
literary, educational and policy reforms are well appreciated. The 
government of Goa honoured him for his research in folklore by 
conferring prestigious State Cultural Award. Dr. Phaldesai is 
presently associated with Mangalore University, Centre for 
Cultural Resource and Training (CCRT), Government of Indiaand 
World Konkani Centre with respect to some culturally important 
projects. 


